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LIGIIT.MiNG  SPIES 

How  many  amperes  are  there  in  a bolt  of  liglitning? 
Well,  there  are  too  many  for  comfort,  and  most  of 
us  are  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest  there.  General 
Electric  engineers,  however,  were  very  much 
interested  in  knowing,  so  that  they  could  better 
protect  electric  transmission  lines  and  equipment 
from  damage  by  lightning.  And  last  summer  they 
sent  out  over  2000  little  spies.  These  spies  are  metal 
cartridges,  hardly  an  inch  long,  which  were  placed 
on  the  legs  of  transmission  tow  ers  on  lines  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia.  This  territory  is  apparently  one 
of  lightning’s  favorite  hangouts.  When  the  surge 
from  a lightning  bolt  passes  through  a transmission 
tower,  the  little  spy  is  magnetized  in  proportion  to 
the  highest  current  in  the  bolt.  Linemen  carry  the 
magnetized  spies  back  to  headquarters,  where, 
when  placed  in  a “surge  crest  ammeter,”  they  tell 
their  story.  Many  scores  of  the  little  spies  have 
reported,  and  their  stories  are  really  shocking.  The 
highest  reading  has  been  60,000  amperes. 

Clifford  M.  Foust,  Carnegie  Tech,  ’21,  and  Hans 
P.  Kuehni,  Ecole  Poly  technique  Federale,  Ziirich, 
’20,  of  our  General  Engineering  Laboratory  force, 
were  responsible  for  the  spies  anil  the  meter  to  make 
them  talk. 


KEYS,  MEDALS,  AND  RESEAHCII 
The  engineers  and  scientists  of  the  General  Electric 
fioiiqiany  have  individually  rcceiveil  many  keys  ol 
honorary  societies,  medals,  and  other  tokens.  On 
Fchrnary  1,  however,  (ieneral  Fdcctric.  received  a 
medal  to  hang  on  its  collective  chest,  d’hi!  donor  was 
the  100-year-old  American  1 nst itn te  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  And  the  citation  read:  “For  |)ionecring 
in  industrial  research  . . . for  yreat  achievements 


in  pure  science  that  have  furnished  gainful  occujia- 
tion  for  thousands  of  workers  and  that  have  raised 
the  standard  of  living,  and  increased  health  and 
happiness.” 

We  mention  this  with  pardonable  pride,  fully 
aware,  however,  that  medals  and  honors  are  not  the 
purpose  of  research.  The  real  purpose  is  the  dis- 
covery of  fundamental  facts  at  the  border  line  of 
man’s  knowledge.  The  practical  applications  are 
worked  out  later.  It  was  with  this  conviction  that 
Dr.  Willis  IL  Whitney,  M.I.T.,  ’90,  Ph.D.,  Leip- 
zig, ’96,  now  vice-president  of  the  company,  in 
charge  of  research,  organized  the  G-E  Jlesearch 
Laboratory  in  1900.  In  maintaining  ibis  tradition, 
he  is  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Coolidge,  M.I.T., 
’96,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  ’99,  the  present  director; 
Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  Columbia,  ’03,  Ph.D.,  Got- 
tingen, ’06,  last  year’s  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  in 
chemistry,  associate  director;  Dr.  Saul  Dushman, 
U.  of  Toronto,  ’04,  Ph.D.,  ’12;  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Hull, 
Yale,  ’05,  Ph.D.,  ’09,  assistant  directors. 


SOUTHERN  SLEUTHING 
Not  since  Cock  Robin  bave  our  feathered  friends 
figured  in  a real  good  mystery,  until  the  other  day. 
And  this  was  not  so  much  a case  of  violence  as  of 
mistaken  identity.  Down  in  South  Carolina,  a 
power  company  had  been  having  a little  difficulty. 
It  seems  that  the  cutout  fuses,  which  serve  the 
same  purpose  on  electric  distribution  lines  that 
fuses  do  in  our  homes,  were  blowing  out  without 
apparent  reason.  Finally,  an  engineer  with  a Bird 
Club  in  his  past  unraveled  the  mystery.  lie  saw 
a bird  pecking  at  the  soft  fuse  wire,  apparently 
having  a fine  time.  (It  wasn’t  a G-E  fuse.)  Breath- 
less investigation  showed  that  other  circuits  had 
been  opened  in  a like  manner. 

A G-E  salesman  on  his  next  call  recommended  our 
new  fuse  links.  Having  copper  in  that  part  which 
the  birds  attacked,  they  jiroved  to  he  im-|)cckable. 
and  the  trouble  ceased.  Now  the  birds  are 
concen  t rating  on  worms,  the  power  conqtany 
on  (i-F,  fuse  links,  and  everybody  is  hap[)y. 
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GENERAL  A ELECTRIC 


Referring  To  This  Issue: 

Readers  who  approach  this  montli’s  AUuuni  Magazine 
arc  fjoing  to  find  it  a well-filled  nut-shell,  fidl  of  meat — 
“stuffed,  as  they  say,  with  honorahlc  parts.” 

» * * 

For  those  of  you  wliose  interests  and  speculations  lie 
at  all  in  the  field  of  educational  theory  and  curricular 
reform — and  what  alumnus’  should  not? — there  are  two 
excellent  articles.  Tlie  first  is  a brief  one  hy  your  As- 
sociation President,  Dr.  William  Mosher  ’99,  on  the 
basic  policies  that  should  underlie  a periodical  revision  of 
the  college  curriculum.  "Which  is  a formal  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  believes  education  should,  from  time  to  time, 
be  overhauled  in  the  light  of  practical  living. 

* * * 

The  seco.n'd  article,  “Psychology  lias  a AVord  for  it,” 
by  Florence  G.  jenney  ’07,  is  almost  too  delightful  to 
be  labeled  “educational.”  The  writer,  a professor  at 
Russell  Sage  College,  reminds  us  of  the  age-old  truth : 
“Plus  ga  change,  plus  e’est  la  meme  chose”;  and  her 
gentle  pricking  of  the  bubble  of  technical  jargon  is  rest 
to  our  weary  ears. 

# * * 

^Iiss  Fran’CEs  Hosford's  articles  have  been  for  many 
j’ears  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Alumni  l\Iagazine. 
This  present  little  paper,  on  “Oberlin  No-Myths,”  has 
all  her  own  sweet  reasonableness  and  charm.  And  we 
hope  other  (Oberlin  alumni,  who  know  good  Oberlin 
stories,  will  send  them  to  her,  like  colored  bits  of  shell, 
to  be  shaped  into  her  patient  and  delicate  mosaics. 

*■  » * 

President  Wilkins,  speaking  at  the  general  alumni 
meeting  on  February  22,  has  outlined  six  possible  func- 
tions, be\ond  the  mere  existence,  of  our  local  alumni 
chapters.  I'his  article  is  called  to  the  attention  of  every 
chapter  officer,  and  may  well  be  read  by  every  alumnus. 
It  is  revealing  in  the  possibilities  of  significant  alumni 
action  that  it  unfolds. 

* *■  * 

Word  of  President  King’s  death  came  just  as  the  Maga- 
zine was  going  to  press,  too  late  this  month  for  anything 
hut  the  bare  obituarj'  notice.  It  is  not  appropriate  to 
try  to  say  here  how  much  Dr.  King  has  meant  to  the 
thousands  of  alumni  over  the  world.  In  the  next  issue 
we  shall  try  to  say  more,  and  those  of  you  who  want  to 
share  briefly  in  the  saying  are  asked  to  do  so. 

Mft  ^ 

An  especially  important  and  fruitful  Alumni  Council 
meeting  was  held  on  February  22.  A report  appears  in 
this  issue,  and  is  commended  to  your  attention. 

# * 

^VE  ARE  DELIGHTED  to  report  that  we  have  at  last  pro- 
voked some  controversy.  Faithfvd  readers  will  remember 
“ ‘Activities’  and  The  College  Program”  by  Roscoe  llloss 
’32  in  the  February  issue.  Dr.  Jesse  F'.  Williams  ’09 
of  Columbia  comes  back  with  a vigorous  reply.  Few  of 
you  will  agree  with  it  entirely,  but  it  has  its  telling 
points.  Again  we  ask  for  contributions  on  the  subject, 
on  other  subjects.  Let  us  have  a healthy  discussion  that 
warms  our  wits  and  provokes  our  thoughts  to  flowing. 


At  least  one  more  position  on  “activities”  may  well  be 
argued,  with  candor  and  pleasurable  discrimination.  It 
is  odd  how  your  educated  man  shies  away  from  letting 
the  mind  play  nimbly  over  a question  for  its  own  sake, 
without  too  much  prejudice  or  personal  rancor  as  the 
spring.  Fither  he  believes  that  it  is  “vanity,  vanity,  all 
is  vanity,”  or  else  he  has  lost  the  relish  for  the  game,  and 
become  conventional,  insipid  and  self-conscious.  Plato  and 
Socrates,  at  any  rate,  believed  in  free  mental  illumina- 
tion ; it  is  a practice  that  we,  living  mainly  by  blind  sen- 
timents and  machine-made  ideas,  might  do  well  to  revive. 
* * * 

\Ve  are  calling  to  the  special  attention  of  our  readers 
the  book-list  in  the  field  of  economics,  appearing  on  page 
182  and  prepared  by  the  Oberlin  Economics  Department 
at  our  special  request.  It  is,  frankly,  an  e.xperiment: 
does  this  fulfill  a real  desire  and  need  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  readers?  Would  you  like  to  have  similar 
lists  in  the  fields  of  political  science,  religion,  art,  litera- 
ture, sociology,  science?  Write  and  tell  us. 

* ♦ * 

Every  one  likes  news-notes.  But  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
hire  detectives  and  sleuth  them  out  unaided.  Do  your 
share;  send  in  an  item  about  yourself  or  your  classmate. 
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For  tile  most  part,  the  value  of  the  alumni  association 
of  any  college  and  university  is  to  be  measured  in  terms 
of  tlie  activities  of  its  local  cliapters.  General  observation 
will  go  to  show  that  the  functions  of 
A PROGRAM  local  chapters  center  about,  if  they  do 
FOR  THE  pot  exclusively  consist  in,  bringing 

CHAPTERS  members  together  for  social  purposes. 

The  importance  and  desirability  of  these 
functions  are  not  to  be  minimized,  hut  the  question  ran 
properly  be  raised  as  to  -whether  a group  comprising 
more  or  less  like-minded  people,  living  in  one  and  the 
same  community,  might  not  possibly  broaden  their  activ- 
ities, both  in  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  they  are  affiliated,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  local  community.  An  extension  of  the  social  pro- 
gram would  easily  lead  to  the  developments  of  a much 
more  vital  and  worth-while  organization  than  is  ordinar- 
ily met  with.  The  attention  of  the  Council  members 
of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  was  directed  to  this 
problem  in  the  address  of  President  Wilkins  before  this 
body  as  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Alumni 
]\Iagazine.  The  President’s  suggestions  constitute  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  program  that  has  been 
brought  together  either  in  the  columns  of  this  Magazine 
or,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  editors,  in  any  other.  These 
suggestions  merit  the  thought  and  attention  of  all  read- 
ers and  may  well  serve  as  a challenge  to  the  presidents  of 
the  chapters  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association. 

One  feature  is  particularly  worthy  of  consideration ; 
that  has  to  do  with  the  role  which  is  played  by  college 
and  university  alumni  in  the  community  life.  Consider- 
ing the  accepted  goal  of  each  and  every  academic  insti- 
tution, namely,  the  training  of  men  and  women  for  citi- 
zenship or  community  living,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
given  community  is  profiting  to  the  extent  that  it  should 
from  the  leadership  and  direction  needed  in  connection 
with  community  and  particularly  public  affairs.  For  the 
most  part,  college  and  university  graduates  are  accus- 
tomed to  holding  themselves  aloof  from  active  participa- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  politics  and  government.  'The 
need  of  a broader  and  more  business-like  control,  partic- 
ularly of  municipal  government,  is  just  now  coming  to 
the  fore,  appreciated  as  never  before  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  taxes.  In  many  towns  and  cities,  to  say  nothing 
of  counties,  there  is  a stirring  up  of  public  interest  in  the 
wasteful  and  obsolete  methods  and  organizations  of 
these  important  units  of  government.  If  the  members  of 
the  various  chapters  of  alumni  associations  in  a given  city 
should  once  assume  the  leadership  that  by  virtue  of  their 
superior  training  is  rightfully  theirs,  a new  life  might 
easily  make  itself  felt  in  the  direction  of  bringing  about 
reforms  which  are  long  overdue.  Such  action  would  not 
call  for  adopting  politics  as  a vocation,  but  rather  taking 
seriously  as  an  avocation  the  responsibility  involved  in 
living  in  a democracy. 

One  might  well  dilate  upon  the  various  features  of 
the  program  so  well  outlined  by  President  Wilkins.  It 


is  hoped  that  both  the  members  and  the  officers  of  the 
local  chapters  will  give  the  President  a thoughtful  hear- 
ing with  a view  to  the  possibility  of  extending  the  activ- 
ities of  the  chapter  to  which  he  or  she  may  belong  be- 
yond the  social  sphere,  in  which  they  arc  at  best  casual 
ami  general,  however  satisfactory  they  may  be.  W.  E.  M. 

The  world,  and  what  we  used  to  suppose  tvas  human 
nature — though  now  the  psjThologist  has  implanted 
doubts — has  a habit  of  going  to  extremes.  One  thing 
won’t  do:  well,  then,  let  us  scrap  it  and 
NEW  have  something  entirely  different.  The  arc 

CHAPEL  to  the  other  end  of  the  swing  is  wide,  and 

RULE  the  motion  is  at  least  exhilarating.  Sad 

evidence  of  this  predilection  may  be  caught 
by  the  discerning  ear  in  the  overtones  of  the  word 
“compromise.” 

Some  such  might  have  been  the  action  with  regard 
to  the  chapel  question,  reaction  of  sentiment  from  com- 
pulsion leading  to  a purely  voluntary  attendance  ruling, 
or  to  no  chapel  at  all.  The  new  ruling,  resting  on  a 
more  discriminating  examination  of  the  middle  ground 
in  the  case,  deserves  commendation. 

Chapel  is  apparently  felt  by  the  alumni  to  be  of  real 
value — else  why  the  majority  in  favor  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance? The  students  apparently  would  not  like  to 
see  chapel  go  entirely,  for  while  a majority  favored  vol- 
untary attendance,  only  eight  gave  opposition  to  religion 
as  a reason  against  chapel  attendance. 

Voluntary  chapel,  on  the  other  hand,  while  excellent 
in  theory,  is  subject  to  the  inertia  of  the  flesh.  It  is 
like  all  the  things  we  approve  of  doing — sometime,  but 
the  “sometime”  never  gets  into  the  present  tense.  Which 
of  us  has  not,  on  occasion,  been  grateful  for  the  com- 
pulsion of  necessity? 

The  new  ruling  appears  to  go  directly  to  the  lieart 
of  tile  matter,  and  should,  it  successful,  create  a con- 
siderably different  spirit  regarding  chapel  on  the  Cam- 
pus. Its  allowing  occasional  absences  at  the  discretion 
of  tile  individual  should  relieve  the  tension  of  mind  that 
absolute  compulsion  in  any  matter  puts  upon  almost  any 
one  of  us;  while  its  aim  of  encouraging  habitual  attend- 
ance, and  a wider  interest  in  religion  for  its  own  sake, 
is  the  very  nub  of  the  whole. 

As  with  all  mortal  things,  the  new  ruling’s  real  test 
is  to  come.  If  it  can  be  applied  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  made,  well  and  good.  If  the  student  body  takes 
unfair  advantage  of  the  open  doors  to  exemption  the 
faculty  has  tried  in  all  fairness  to  leave  open  to  “con- 
scientious objectors,”  the  result  will  not  be  so  good.  And 
that  the  unscrupulous  student  may  pose  as  a “conscien- 
tious objector”  and  so  win  exemption  is  not  beyond  the 
pale  of  possibilities.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
this  is  the  type  of  student  that  any  sort  of  chapel  at- 
tendance would  benefit. 

(Continued  on  page  167) 


Curricular  Revision — A Spasm  or  a Policy? 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  MOSHER  ’99 


The  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  has  as  its 
dominant  purpose  the  preparation  of  young  people 
for  living  in  the  society  of  their  time.  If  this  premise 
is  accepted  it  would  appear  that,  as  the  character  of  so- 
ciety and  its  controlling  forces  change,  so  adjustments 
must  be  made  in  the  make-up  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
offerings  of  the  several  departments.  This  proposition 
does  not  necessarily  entail  a kaleidoscopic  series  of  new 
courses  and  new  emphases,  nor  a scrapping  of  funda- 
mental studies  which  seek  to  transmit  the  “accumulated 
wisdom  of  mankind”  to  the  on-coming  generations  of 
students.  But  it  does  involve  a not  infrequent  revalua- 
tion of  the  curriculum  with  reference  to  the  more  sig- 
nificant trends  of  the  .society  of  which  the  students  after 
graduation  are  to  become  a part. 

However  logical  the  proposition  may  be  that  a 
changing  society  means  a changing  curriculum,  college 
faculties  have  pretty  generally  been  loath  to  initiate  or 
accept  modification  of  the  curriculum.  This  tendency  to 
hold  to  the  established — if  not  crystallized — order  of 
things  is  due  to  a variety  of  reasons,  two  of  which  I 
wish  to  dilate  upon  in  this  necessarily  brief  paper. 

The  first  is  a normal  resistance  to  change  in  any 
well-established  organization,  particularly  pronounced 
when  personal  interests  may  be  jeopardized.  It  is  to  be 
e.x'pected  that  the  members  of  the  language  departments, 
for  e.xample,  will  oppose  any  modifications  of  language 
requirements.  Not  alone  are  they  convinced  as  to  the 
importance  of  language  study,  but  they  also  appreciate 
that  reduced  requirements  will  result  in  a shrinkage 
of  staff  and  personal  sacrifices  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Obviously  language  study  is  important  in  this  closely 
knit  world  in  which  we  are  living  and,  further,  some 
knowledge  of  the  literary  wealth  of  foreign  nations 
should  be  the  heritage  of  every  cultivated  mind;  but 
the  decision  as  to  what  portion  of  a four-year  course 
should  be  assigned  to  language  study,  either  on  a re- 
quired or  an  optional  basis,  should  be  reached  with  ref- 
erence not  to  vested  interests,  but  to  the  best  interests  of 
tbe  students  who  are  being  equipped  to  live  in  present- 
day  society.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  emphasis  must' 
be  different  in  times  such  as  ours,  when  some  fields  of 
knowledge  have  e.xpanded  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
curriculum  builders  of  an  earlier  period  and  when  so- 
ciety is  in  such  a state  of  flux  as  it  now  is.  The  problem 
of  choice  is  far  from  simple  when  one  is  confronted  by 
an  embarrassment  of  riches.  To  hold  to  the  traditional 
and  established  order  is  in  fact  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
resourcefulness  and  awareness.  It  is  perhaps  more  due 
to  the  influences  of  a combination  of  vested  interests,  each 
loyal  to  the  others  in  order  to  protect  one’s  own. 

d'he  only  justifiable  criterion  for  tbe  curriculum  or 
any  other  administrative  policy  is  the  best  interests  of 
the  students.  'I  hcir  welfare  is  the  end-all  of  academic 
institutions.  With  this  aim  in  view,  there  arc  relatively 
few  college  curricula  that  might  not  be  measurably  im- 
proved by  a reorientation  ami  a new  integration  of  the 
studies  offered. 


I'he  second  reason  for  crystallization  of  the  college 
curricidum  is  the  absence  of  any  policy  for  testing  the 
success  of  teaching  methods  and  curricular  content  on  the 
majority  of  college  campuses. 

If  one  analyzes  the  situation  fairly  he  is  likely  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  college  teaching  is  a pecu- 
liarly “untouchable”  calling.  It  is  not  subjected  to  dis- 
criminating tests,  either  as  to  process  or  product. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  notorious  that  initial  appoint- 
ments to  the  typical  faculty  are  made  largely  on  the 
basis  of  achievement  as  graduate  students,  rather  than 
on  demonstrated  teaching  ability.  Furtbermore,  little 
or  no  guidance  is  given  the  young  instructor  as  to  his 
short-comings.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  the  majority  of  teachers  now  in  the  harness  have 
never  been  subjected  to  criticism  in  tbe  classroom  by  a 
competent  and  authorized  superior.  Habits  once  formed, 
whether  good  or  bad,  are  more  likely  than  not  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  teaching  experience  of  the  person 
concerned.  This  explains  in  part  the  criticisms  which 
are  commonly  levelled  at  the  quality  of  college  teaching. 

Secondly,  the  college  teacher  is  ordinarily  not  subject 
to  criticism  by  his  students.  He  rarely  invites  criticism 
and  only  occasionally  do  adverse  comments  seep  through 
to  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  His  superior  and 
his  dean,  according  to  the  established  mores,  hesitate  to 
question  students  in  any  systematic  way  concerning  their 
impressions  of  their  instructors.  “It  is  not  done.”  When 
unfavorable  criticisms  do  come  to  the  attention  of  su- 
periors they  are  prone  to  question  their  validity  and  sig- 
nificance. They  have  no  way  of  judging  whether  per- 
sonal prejudice  may  not  have  prompted  the  critical  atti- 
tude and  to  -what  extent  this  attitude  is  typical. 

Furthermore,  if  the  new  emphasis  on  individualiza- 
tion modifies  the  customary  attitude  of  instructor  to  stu- 
dent to  the  end  that  the  gulf  so  frequently  separating 
them  is  systematically  bridged,  a ferment  will  be  intro- 
duced that  will  in  many  instances  affect  both  method  of 
instruction  and  content  and  relationship  of  courses.  The 
familiar  comment  that  students  do  not  know  what  is 
good  for  them  does  not  justify  an  autocratic  policy.  If 
they  cannot  be  persuaded,  an  instructor  and  a faculty 
may  well  pause  and  take  stock.  Intelligent  criticism 
should  be  invited,  not  avoided.  To  acknowledge  the 
students’  right  to  such  participation  is  to  open  wide  the 
doors  to  comments  that  will  enable  the  instructor  to  keep 
his  courses  fresh  and  vital  and  that  may  prompt  a fac- 
ulty to  adjust  and  reorganize  the  offerings  of  the  curric- 
ulum. It  is  all  too  often  forgotten  that  the  students  are 
the  end  and  purpose  of  educational  institutions,  as  well 
as  a means  of  keeping  in  continuous  contact  with  the 
flowing  life  of  the  time. 

Potentially,  a third  and  the  most  important  check  is 
likewise  passed  up.  Tin's  is  the  reactions  of  graduates 
who  have  completed  the  college  course  and  have  had  op- 
portunity to  observe,  in  their  own  lives,  how  well  or 
poorly  they  have  been  equipped  to  enter  into  and  partici- 
pate in  tbe  society  of  their  time.  'Plus  is  the  crucial  test 
of  the  academic  process.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows. 
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no  systematic  effort  is  made  to  check  up  on  the  “prod- 
uct.” Alumni  comments  are  ratlier  discouraged  than 
encouraged.  Indeed,  most  faculty  members  of  my  ac- 
quaintance are  very  sensitive  to  anything  that  smacks 
of  alumni  “interference.”  That  the  alumni  can  inter- 
fere in  unwholesome  ways  has  been  evident,  partiadarly 
in  connection  with  athletic  policies.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  alumni  have  no  contribution  to  make 
to  the  improvement  of  teaching  method  and  curriculum. 
The  alumni  are  as  truly  the  product  of  the  college  as 
are  the  cars  manufactured  by  an  automobile  concern  of 
such  an  enterprise.  To  ignore  the  alumni  or  to  prescribe 
a “hands-off  policy”  to  them  is  neither  logical  nor  the 
part  of  wisdom. 

This  observation  is  more  true  than  ever  before,  now 
that  the  colleges  are  generally  mobilizing  their  alumni 
bodies  in  the  recruiting  of  new  students.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  dissatisfied  alumni  will  be  poor  recruiting 
agents.  It  behooves  any  college  administration  and  fac- 
ulty to  learn  what  is  on  the  alumni  mind,  not  alone 
in  the  interest  of  checking  on  the  success  of  the  educa- 
tional process — the  life-work  of  the  educator — but  also 
for  the  more  selfish  and  ulterior  purpose  of  surviving 
in  the  struggle  for  e.xistence  that  is  going  on  in  the  aca- 
demic world.  If  there  is  any  question  on  this  score,  the 
doubting  Thomas  has  only  to  consult  with  the  Admis- 
sions Office  of  his  institution. 

The  much-talked  of  New  Deal  was  largely  a slogan 
a year  ago.  Under  the  daring  and  vigorous  leadership 


of  President  Roosevelt  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  a 
different  social  order — whether  for  better  or  worse,  no 
one  can  foretell.  But  no  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences can  afford  to  ignore  it  in  the  shaping  of  its  poli- 
cies. This  is  the  more  true  under  the  e.xisting  competi- 
tive conditions.  Although  academically  trained  men  look 
askance  at  anything  that  smacks  of  salesmanship  and 
marketing,  they  are  engaged  in  marketing  educational 
wares  and  through  their  admissions  officers  are  seeking 
the  active  cooperation  of  their  alumni  as  salesmen.  If 
the  salesmen  lack  in  enthusiasm  or  if  they  have  no  fresh 
wares  to  offer,  the  prospects  for  satisfactory  recruits  will 
be  none  too  bright. 

In  this  analysis  two  notes  have  been  struck:  the  edu- 
cational and  the  economic.  However  important  the  lat- 
ter may  be,  the  former  will  be  the  keynote  for  all  true 
educators.  They  will  not  fail  to  apply  the  criterion  to 
the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  processes:  What  does 
the  student’s  long-run  interest  demand  if  he  is  to  find 
lasting  satisfaction  in  life  and  to  become  a useful  member 
of  the  society  in  which  he  is  to  function  ? As  the  fields 
of  knowledge  expand  and  as  social  conditions  change, 
new  emphases  will  emerge,  a reorientation  must  take 
place  and  the  problem  of  integration  is  bound  to  loom 
large.  Only  when  life  becomes  static  may  the  curricu- 
lum permanently  crystallize.  Until  such  a time,  the 
revision  of  the  curriculum  and  the  “rerevision”  should  be 
in  ttie  order  of  the  day. 


Editorial 
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Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  quality  of  the  serv- 
ices offered.  The  Chapel  Committee  feels,  and  rightly, 
that  that  quality  has  been  high.  It  is  not  an  endeavor, 
however,  that  admits  of  relaxation,  as  they  realize.  And 
students  appointed  to  membership  on  that  Committee 
should  be  of  material  help  in  representing  the  student 
point  of  view. 

The  recommendation  that  the  faculty  no  longer  sit 
on  the  platform  smacks  of  both  sour  and  sw'eet.  It  will 
be  sad,  for  those  of  us  who  have  never  felt  wide  cleav- 


age between  teacher  and  taught,  to  gaze  no  more  upon 
the  assembled  faces — and  good  faces  they  are — of  our 
faculty  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  a distinct 
relief  to  have  that  platform,  “overflowing  of  chairs”  as 
it  so  long  has  been,  comparatively  clear  and  orderly.  No 
longer  will  the  vi.siting  speaker  have  to  be  gymnast  as 
well  as  orator,  threading  the  perilous  way  between  the 
front  row  of  chairs  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  And 
in  the  “front  pews  of  the  southwest  section,”  if  our 
imaginary  vision  reaches  so  far,  we  may  find  our  friends 
again. 


Psychology  Has  A Word  For  It 

BY  FLORENCE  G.  JENNEY  ’07 


My  life  is  spent  in  that  artificially  induced  commun- 
ion of  mind  bettveen  youth  and  age  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  college  education.  That  this  is  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  academic  process,  I believp  all 
conscientious  laborers  in  women’s  colleges — I cannot 
speak  for  the  men — will  agree.  For  twenty  years  we 
have  been  reasonably,  if  discreetly,  frank  with  each  other, 
these  young  people  and  I.  It  is  a curious  intimacy,  with 
one  side  remaining  steadily  at  the  age  of  from  seventeen 
to  twent}'-one,  and  the  other  passing  inexorably  to  twice 
and  on  to  thrice  those  years.  On  both  sides  there  has 
been  much  forbearance,  surprisingly  little  downright 
misunderstanding  or  resentment,  a vast  amount  of  mu- 
tual revelation.  And  grateful  for  any  flash  of  insight 
into  the  minds  of  others  as  I am  (what  masked  and  in- 
sulated human  being  is  not  so  grateful?),  I have  caught 
a glimpse  of  something  in  these  younger  minds  that  sets 
me  wondering.  These  students  of  mine,  these  young 
women  of  twenty,  pity  me.  I should  like  to  call  it  by 
a softer,  or  a harder,  or  at  least  a more  flattering  word ; 
but  pity  it  is. 

In  this  sentiment,  too  casual  and  naively  betra3'ed  to 
be  oppressive,  the  fact  of  my  great  age  figures  not  at  all, 
diTectl3^  Nor  does  any  other  of  a dozen  reasons  that  I 
should  accept  as  sufficiently  justifiable.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  get  at  it,  my  students  pity  me  simply  for  the  kind  of 
education  that  must  have  been  mine  in  that  first  dark 
decade  of  the  century  before  thej'  were  born.  Paradoxi- 
cally enough,  my  misfortune  appears  not  to  have  inval- 
idated me  for  the  role  of  mentor  to  their  own  privileged 
youth.  In  some  mysterious  way  I have  managed,  I sup- 
pose, to  catch  up,  to  have  come  abreast  with  time — no 
doubt  at  the  cost  of  prodigious  effort.  Or  perhaps  mere 
unremitting  daily  association  with  youth  in  its  march 
accounts  for  me;  are  not  Father  and  Mother,  who  are 
of  my  generation,  somewhat  less  “broad-minded  ?’’  I am 
occasionally  told  so.  No,  this  attitude,  I am  convinced, 
is  pure  commiseration  for  one  whose  own  precious  college 
years  were  unilluminated  by  post-Freudian  psychology, 
post-Deweyan  pedagogy,  and  clinical  sociologjf. 

“Of  course,  if  Carol  Kennicott  had  gone  to  college 
in  our  day,”  announced  a senior  firmly  from  the  back 
row,  “she  would  have  had  psychology  and  everything, 
and  would  have  known  better  than  to  try  to  reform 
Gopher  Prairie  like  that.  Now  that  Chinese  party  she 
tried  to  throw  . .”  The  class  groaned  deprecatory  as- 
sent and  the  sentence  remained  unfinished,  like  so  many 
astute  utterances  emanating  from  feminine  intuition.  As 
usual  on  such  occasions,  I had  the  worst  of  it.  “In  1910 
people  studied  psychology,”  I began.  Her  “Yes,  but  . .” 
was  final.  We  dropped  the  matter.  It  was  quite  as  if, 
in  discussing  transportation,  I had  said:  “In  1850  there 
was  regular  and  satisfactory  communication  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo  via  the  Erie  Canal.” 

Whatever  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  or  have 
failed  to  do,  in  the  welter  of  educational  experiment  of 
recent  years,  we  have  contrived  to  give  our  students 
the  conviction  that  they  are  the  recipients  of  new  and 
“advanced”  ideas.'  'Fhat  the  substance  behind  this  par- 


ticular verbal  shadow,  this  peculiarly  satisfying  new 
patter,  may  possibly  have  been  pre-existent,  does  not 
enter  their  heads. 

“We  ought  to  be  thankful,”  sighed  an  over-worked 
freshman,  coming  from  a class  in  College  Problems, 
“that  at  any  rate,  nowadays,  we  are  taught  to  budget 
our  time.  I am  sure  I could  never  get  any  work  done 
without  it.” 

“Good  gracious,”  I protested,  “how  do  you  suppose 
ice  ever  went  through  college?  Only,  we  called  it  just 
‘planning  our  time.’  Is  there  any  difference?” 

I was  sorry  I had  asked  it;  I should  be  called  “sar- 
castic”— the  word  is  still  current,  though  “cynical”  tends 
to  replace  it.  Besides,  the  look  of  disillusion  on  the 
eager  face  reproached  me:  if  the  new  phrases  matter  so 
much,  why  not  let  them  matter?  Let  the  great  tragic 
figures  of  literature,  the  Hamlets,  the  Heddas,  the 
Orins,  be  to  these  children  nothing  but  “disintegrated 
personalities,”  as  they  triumphantly  label  them;  let  all 
the  frustrations  of  spirit  that  ever  were,  from  Jane’s 
failure  in  fractions  at  the  age  of  ten  to  Orestes’  pursuit 
by  the  Furies,  be  put  neatly  under  cover  by  the  term 
“inferiority  complex”;  let  every  altercation  with  father 
about  the  Buick  or  the  boy-friend  be  referred  to  as  a 
“maladjustment.”  Whatever  it  is,  if  psychology  has  a 
word  for  it,  are  they  not  moving  surely  toward  the  goal 
of  education?  One  hesitates  to  break  the  illusion. 

The  Changing  Word 

I make  no  protest  against  change.  And  certainly 
welcome  anj^  expansion  of  terminology  that  real  change 
calls  for.  My  query'  is  philosophically  basic;  How 
much  of  change  is  there  in  this  which  meets  the  ear? 
The  mental  operations  of  these  young  people  seem  to  me 
exactly  like  those  of  all  the  young  people  I have  ever 
met.  My  own  youthful  notions  nod  to  me  in  every  ex- 
change of  ideas  that  we  hold  together.  But  this  pity 
of  Twenty  for  Fifty  starts  a chain  of  recollection. 
Would  I trade  my  college  years  for  theirs  ? Let  me  see. 

Certainly  not.  In  cool  retrospect,  assuredly  in  no 
senile  flight  to  dreams  of  perfect  days  that  never  were, 
I lift  hands  to  heaven  (the  phrase  dates  me  as  precisely 
as  gold  beads  or  a preference  for  service-weight  hose) 
in  gratitude  that  I was  not  born  in  1 914,  to  be  twenty 
years  old  in  this  year  1934.  What  sheer  luck:  to  have 
been  cradled — even  literally  rocked,  with  all  its  dangers 
of  “conditioning” — in  the  late  years  of  Victoria;  to  have 
been  educated — let  me  use  the  word — in  the  smooth, 
snug,  pre-war  decade;  to  have  been  catapulted  by  the 
War  into  modernity  at  an  age  when  I was  old  enough 
to  look  about  me  and  get  the  tang  of  the  experience. 
Being  what  I am,  I would  not  have  missed  it  for 
worlds. 

True;  but  what  am  I?  Is  my  case  singular,  am  I 
“different?”  And  can  it  be  that  in  analysis  I am  about 
to  fall  back  on  the  psychology  that  I have  just  maligned 
for  a word  to  help  me  out?  For  I am  not  simply  a stu- 
dious, ([uiet  kind  of  person,”  as  we  used  to  put  it.  Out 
of  a fog  of  concepts  the  inevitable  vocable  comes  swim- 
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niing  toward  nic  and  I seize  it.  An  introveit,  that  s 
what  I am.  Quickly,  for  those  who  have  confused  their 
Latin  prefi.xes,  or  who  associate  all  psychology  since 
James  with  pathology,  let  the  younger  generation  e.x- 
plain.  An  introvert,  they  will  tell  you,  with  the  con- 
creteness inculcated  in  Lnglish  classes,  is  a person  who 
begs  you  to  be  careful  when  the  speedometer  touches 
seventy,  who  is  battered  rather  than  e.\hilarated  by  the 
impact  of  a good,  stirring  movie,  who  finds  the  inside  of 
his  own  head  an  attractive  and  comfortable  place  to  live 
in.  The  description  fits;  I accept  the  classification:  an 
introvert,  modified  by  some  thirty  years  of  buffeting 
about  in  a thoroughly  extraverted  world.  The  result 
is  not  unpleasant ; 1 am  not  conspicuous  as  a misfit.  Hut 
then,  I am  fifty:  what  if  I were  twenty? 

For  .society  today  is  distinctly  not  safe  for  young 
“introverts,”  for  “studious  and  quiet”  young  people — 
and  I may  take  it  that  they  exist  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  numbers  as  always.  I document  my  thesis 
with  a bona  fide  confidence  picked  up  in  one  of  the 
intimate  moments  between  youth  and  crabbed  age  al- 
ready mentioned. 

“I  don’t  really  like  all  the  things  my  set  does,”  the 
girl  said  cautiously.  Her  eyes  beneath  the  shaved  and 
penciled  brows  were  clear,  but  her  wee  crimson-tipped 
fingers  twisted  a pencil  nervously.  “They  steal  money, 
you  know,  from  each  other’s  pocket-books;  yes,  Father 
thinks  it’s  awful,  too — oh,  it  isn’t  much,  and  it’s  just  for 
fun,  you  understand,  to  see  if  they  can  get  away  with 
it;  and  they  are  really  nice  boys  and  girls — but  I don’t 
quite  like  to  do  it.  And  when  I say  anything  like  that 
to  them,  you  just  ought  to  hear  them.  They  call  me 
‘introspective’ !” 

She  winced,  and  so  did  I.  “Anti-social,”  “queer,” 
“maladjusted” — how  the  words  sting.  Small  wonder 
that  these  boys  and  girls,  in  the  full  panoply  of  colleg- 
iate affectations,  behind  their  hard  shell  of  up-to-date- 
ness are  scared  to  death ; that  precisely  the  more  thought- 
ful and  sensitive  and  intelligent  among  them  learn  to 
watch  the  herd  with  alert  ej^es,  ready  to  swerve  with 
the  mass,  lest  they  be  socially  lost.  Small  wonder  that 
they  conceal  with  Spartan  rigor  any  tastes  or  learnings 
not  approved  by  the  pack,  be  it  only  a sneaking  fancy 
for  French,  or  an  odd  liking  for  symphonic  music.  What 
more  natural  than  that  they  should  take  even  their 
poetry,  youth’s  inalienable  possession,  in  shamed  secrecy? 
That  they  noisily  profess  adoration  for  many  a prom  and 
house-party  before  which  they  privately  shiver  and  quail, 
and  proclaim  hard-boiled  indifference  to  all  e.xcitements 
save  those  of  group-shared  sensation?  Self-preservation 
demands  this  pose  of  extraverted  activity,  and  youth  will 
do  and  be  what  other  youth  expects  of  it,  or  die. 

When'  College  Was  Safe 

Was  it  otherwise  in  1907?  It  was.  At  least,  the 
“studious  and  quiet”  minority  were  intimidated  by  no 
verbal  bugaboos.  Not  that  there  were  many  of  us 
(there  never  will  be,  in  any  college  generation)  who, 
with  plenty  of  work  to  do,  liked  to  do  it,  were  not  in 
love — to  distraction,  that  is — were  not  athletic,  were 
in  fact  nothing  much  but  students.  As  personalities  I 


fancy  we  were  pretty  negligible,  except  perhaps  in  ex- 
amination week  wlien  some  of  our  relatively  coherent 
answers  chanced  to  drift  under  a distraught  instructor’s 
eye  and  mitigate  his  despair.  We  may  have  been  ig- 
nored, but  we  were  mercifully  unmolested  in  our  suffi- 
ciently absorbing  routine  of  study.  Nobody,  so  far  as 
I know,  pronounced  us  “not  completely  .socialized”; 
when  we  were  noticed  at  all  it  was  with  complacent  ap- 
proval. If  we  were  considered  “different”  we  did  not 
know  it,  much  less  mind  it.  No  personnel  department 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  “.soli- 
tary” boy  or  girl  with  perhaps  an  incipient  “psychosis” 
or  an  unfortunate  “thought-pattern,”  attempted  to  in- 
duce in  us  the  “well-rounded  life.”  The  marital  incom- 
patihilities  of  our  parents  and  our  Uncle  Jim’s  inebriacy 
were  recorded  in  no  card-catalogue.  Nor  did  our  own 
livelier  companions  feel  undue  responsibility  for  our  so- 
cialization. There  were,  of  course,  sporadic  efforts  to 
win  us  to  their  preferred  manner  of  taking  pleasure;  but 
a good-natured  concession  quickly  appeased  the  zeal  of 
the  would-be  reformers.  On  one  such  occasion  I went, 
I recall,  after  some  coaxing,  to  a Y.  W.  C.  A.  praj'er- 
meeting,  to  hear  the  trembling  testimonials  of  eight  or 
ten  girls  who  told  each  other  falteringly  how  much  these 
meetings  together  helped  them  to  be  good.  I did  not  go 
twice;  as  a mere  spectator  of  the  exhibition  I felt  my- 
self an  intruder.  A Sunday  evening  hour  on  the  back 
stairs  of  Talcott  Hall,  listening  to  a high-brow  senior 
read  Walt  Whitman,  whom  she  had  just  discovered,  was 
more  satisfying,  though  a little  wicked  and  advanced. 
And  again,  on  persuasion,  I left  my  “grinding”  to  spend 
an  evening  in  the  Baldwin  parlors.  We  did  not  dance, 
needless  to  say;  we  did  not  break  up  into  groups  and 
talk;  it  was  a completely  socialized  affair.  We  took 
hold  of  hands  in  a chain,  like  children — but  alternately 
male  and  female — and  walked  slowly  back  and  forth 
around  the  rooms.  My  mind  often  goes  back  to  this 
performance.  I did  not  get  the  point  of  it  then,  nor  do 
I now.  The  hand-holding  must  have  furnished  the  thrill, 
which  I somehow  missed.  Only  rather  recently  has  it 
occurred  to  me  to  feel  a little  sorry  for  the  boys  on  either 
side  of  me ; I can  only  hope  that  they  found  more  satis- 
faction in  the  other  hand.  But  except  for  a few  such 
excursions  into  the  larger  group,  I was  let  alone,  I and 
my  ilk,  to  “dig”  at  our  books,  walk  and  picnic  in  select 
twos  and  threes,  and  discuss  endlessly  such  themes  as 
the  bearing  of  the  evolutionary  theory  on  Eve’s  inferior- 
ity, or  the  effect  of  Ham’s  delinquency  on  the  color  of 
his  descendants.  \Vc  even  made  friends  with  the  fac- 
ulty— and  this,  for  all  I know,  without  any  eyebrow- 
lifting on  the  part  of  our  classmates,  or  remarks  about 
“facidty-fussers.”  For  all  this  kind  neglect,  this  pro- 
tection in  inconspicuousness,  I now  give  thanks.  What 
if  I — if  we — had  been  dealt  with  as  “cases,”  as  pro- 
spective psychopathic  victims,  if  our  defection  from  the 
majority  had  been  branded  as  suspicious  and  a cause  for 
anxiety?  We  might  have  believed  it  ourselves,  and  so 
have  become  actually  queer.  Or,  more  likely,  we 

should  hav'e  clapped  on  the  mask,  assumed  the  expected 
attitude,  and  played  the  empty  game — to  our  incalcul- 
able loss. 
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At  tlie  risk  of  being  lej  by  delightful  reminiscence 
into  reaction  against  Progress,  I must  broach  another 
matter.  Thirty  t'ears  ago  we  were  allowed,  even  en- 
couraged to  “learn”  things.  Yes,  I mean  that  liorrific 
and  discredited  thing  “commit  to  memory”  in  the  words 
of  the  book.  No  disconcerting  references  to  parrots  un- 
nerved us;  indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
glamorous  A’s  were  mostly  collected  in  this  fashion.  At 
an  age  when  acquisition  was  easy,  pleasant,  and  pre- 
sumably useful,  we  indulged  ourselves  in  it;  not — let 
me  be  clear  about  this — in  order  to  dodge  the  ef¥ort  of 
mastering  the  idea,  but  in  instinctive  recognition  of  the 
truly  adequate  phrase.  I can  recall  no  embarrassing 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  us  to  subject  the 
thoughts  of  the  mighty  to  the  test  of  our  own  experi- 
ence and  observation  before  we  ventured  to  speak  or 
write;  certainly  we  seldom  harassed  our  instructors  by 
an  attempt  at  pure  “self-e.xpression.”  Nor  do  I believe 
that  our  later  powers  of  independent  reason  were  im- 
paired by  the  process.  That  I could  once  describe,  in 
the  words  of  Martin’s  Human  Body,  the  muscular  activ- 
ities concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  repeat 
on  demand  the  chapter  outlines  of  Buckle’s  History  of 
Civilizatiou , or  state  Grimm’s  Law  in  language  closely 
similar  to  that  of  Professor  Emerson,  has  left  no  scar 
on  my  faculties  that  I can  detect.  When  now,  as  an 
up-to-date  educator,  I face  bravely  twenty  pairs  of  at- 
tentive but  distressed  eyes  and  beg  pitifully  for  some 
first-hand  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  moment — 
the  “grandeur  of  iVIilton’s  Satan,”  it  may  be,  or  the 
“central  idea”  of  King  Lear,  or  what  not,  a wave  of 
sympathy  for  my  class  and  for  myself  engulfs  me.  Why, 
in  the  name  of  the  love  of  literature,  are  they  not  this 
minute  repeating,  exultantly: 

Devil  with  devil  damn’d 
Firm  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace;  and  God  proclaiming  peace. 

Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars. 

Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy  . . 

or  — 

Spit,  fire!  Spout,  rain! 

I tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness; 

I never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children  . . 

And  why  can’t  I let  these  minds  alone,  having  once  in- 
troduced the  lesser  to  the  greater?  Emphatically,  what 
we  hope  and  work  and  live  for  is  original  thinking.  But 
why  all  this  probing  and  prying  and  fruitless  provoking 
to  its  semblance!  Must  all  “reproduction”  be  so  utterly 
suspect  and  under  condemnation?  “Nobody  dares  give  me 
back  the  exact  words  of  the  text,”  a colleague  of  mine 
says  proudly.  (She  has  herself  one  of  the  best-stocked 
minds  1 have  ever  met.)  Are  we  then  so  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  an  empty-headed  verbal  echo  and  a 
mastery  of  idea  .so  complete  that  only  a carefully-wrought 
formulation  of  it  is  tolerable?  Yes,  I know:  memory. 


as  a faculty,  is  now  held  in  contempt  by  educator  and 
educated  alike.  “Self-expression”  is  the  idol  of  the  New 
Education.  Chemical  formulas  and  the  definitions  of 
physical  laws  may,  I suppose,  still  be  repeated  verbatim; 
but  it  is  at  my  professional  peril  that  I subject  even  so 
exact  a thing  as  the  sonnet-form  to  similar  exactness  of 
statement.  It  is  an  affront  alike  to  the  lyric  spirit  and 
to  the  student’s  individuality.  The  whole  duty  of  the 
student  now  is  to  say  as  brightly  as  possible  what  she 
thinks;  it  is  mine  to  proffer  apologetically  the  fruits  of 
scholarship,  in  minute  and  unobtrusive  doses,  with 
scrupulous  deference  to  every  trivial  objection  or  tangent. 
I remember,  however,  the  relief  to  us  all  of  those  rare 
and  sun-lit  moments,  when  in  the  midst  of  feeble,  col- 
loquial paraphrase  a great  line  itself  has  chanced  to  ring 
through,  true  and  undistorted;  and  wonder  whether  so 
much  forced  “self-revelation”  of  minds  in  their  making 
has  the  educational  value  that  we  have  taken  for 
granted. 

With  which  admission  I appear  to  have  brought 
my  chickens  home  to  roost.  If  Twenty  pins  its  faith 
too  trustfully  to  words,  may  Fifty  not  be  likewise 
fooled?  Young  and  old  alike  are  aware  in  these  days 
that  our  theories  of  education  are  in  flux,  and  our  meth- 
ods tentative  and  experimental.  It  is  no  time  for  us  to 
take  refuge  in  a soothing  vocabulary.  Forgive  us  our 
sins.  Our  “orientation”  courses  promise  too  much:  ever)' 
realist  knows  it.  Our  “synthesis”  and  “integration”  are 
possible  perhaps  in  the  declining  years  of  a full  and 
thoughtful  life:  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  mental 
acquisition  of  people  of  college  age.  And  are  there  no 
humbler  words  than  “relational  thinking”  and  “organ- 
ization of  knowledge”  to  describe  the  simple  and  obvious 
connections  that  it  is  our  hourly  business  to  make?  Even 
in  our  out-spoken  age  an  overhauling  of  professional 
jargon  everywhere  might  help  to  make  for  honesty.  Why 
not  let  the  colleges  lead  off  in  a movement  for  realism 
in  aim  and  directness  in  speech  ? Dropping  the  pedagogical 
verbiage,  may  we  not  begin  by  saying  to  all  the  pros- 
pective college  freshmen ; 

“Come  and  spend  four  years  of  quiet  thought  in  the 
company  of  older  thinkers.  We  promise  you  nothing 
but  gradual  growth  of  mind  and  spirit  under  favorable 
conditions.  We  can  remove  a few  obstacles  from  your 
path  and  give  you  some  time-saving  hints.  When  you 
leave  us  you  will  not  be  ‘prepared  for  life’;  and  the 
chances  are  very  much  against  your  being  ‘leaders  ; 
though  if  you  happen  to  have  been  born  a leader,  you 
may  continue  to  practice  your  calling  among  us.  We 
have  nothing  to  ‘sell’  you.  We  will  give  you  as  much 
intellectual  companionship  as  we  can,  while  you  are 
trying  to  educate  yourselves,  and  the  miracle  of  educa- 
tion may  possibly  happen.” 

At  any  rate,  let  us  not  be  lulled  by  any  language  into 
self-deception.  Behind  the  new  words,  as  behind  the 
old,  may  lurk  the  same  eternally  mysterious  and  baffling 
things.  Let  us  together  try  to  find  the  substance. 


Oberlin  No-Myths 

BY  FRANCES  J.  HOSFORl)  ’91 


I.  A Fi;\v  No-Mvtiis  About  Fixxhy 

Last  ]Uay  I published  an  article  in  the  /Ilumni 
^lagazine  entitled  “Oberlin  Myths.”  In  this  1 
noted  the  need  of  furtlier  confirmation  for  several  t;ood 
Oberlin  stories.  I am  glad  to  say  that  I can  report  a 
few  definite  results. 

Did  President  Finney  pray  in  church  about  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  choir? 

Yes,  he  did. 

IMrs.  Anna  lUead  Hobbs  ’77,  writes  me  that  she 
heard  him.  She  says  that  the  incident  occurred  in  the 
Second  Church,  where  the  President  was  supplying  the 
pulpit,  probably  for  Professor  Mead.  He  prayed,  “O 
Lord!  Bless  the  choir!  Thou  knowest  what  they  have 
been  singing — we  don’t!” 

Fenelon  Rice  was  chorister.  I myself  remember 
that  the  tired,  tragically  overworked  director  of  the 
Conservator}'  used  frequently  to  sit  with  closed  eyes 
through  the  sermon  as  well  as  the  prayer.  But  the  eyes 
of  his  understanding  were  open  when  Finney  prayed,  for 
iMrs.  Hobbs  reports  a distinct  difference  in  the  choir’s 
expression  and  articulation  after  this  episode. 

I have  not  yet  received  a confirmation  of  the  Mor- 
gan stor}- — “smarter  than  any  of  us,  but  so  lazy!”  I 
should  welcome  this,  though  I fear  that  there  is  very 
little  reason  to  expect  it.  Here,  however,  is  a Finney 
anecdote  which  is  vouched  for  by  Miss  Anna  Wright, 
who  was  told  it  by  the  young  woman  who  figures  in  the 
narrative. 

During  her  college  course  this  young  woman  found 
herself  beset  by  the  problems  which  come  to  those  who 
try  to  adjust  their  lives  absolutely  to  the  demands  of 
conscience.  Ought  she  to  go  on  wearing  lace,  just  be- 
cause it  was  pretty,  when  it  was  of  no  use  for  warmth 
or  protection  and  was  expensive?  (the  Machine  Age  had 
not  yet  reached  that  article  of  apparel).  Finally  she  laid 
her  scruples  before  the  President,  and  asked  his  decision. 
“Lace,  lace,”  said  Finney.  “What  is  lace?” 

The  girl  stumbled  over  a definition.  “Lace  was — 
thin — and  transparent — and — ” 

Just  then  Mrs.  b'inney  entered  the  room,  and  she 
wore  a lace  frill  or  collar.  We  know  that  it  was  pretty 
and  becoming,  for  real  lace  in  moderation  is  always 
that.  The  girl  grasped  at  the  opportunity  to  make 
her  meaning  clear. 

“That  is  lace,”  she  said,  “that  Mrs.  Finney  has 
around  her  neck.” 

“Oh!”  replied  Finney,  “that’s  lace,  is  it?  Well, 
if  Mrs.  Finney  wears  it,  it’s  all  right.” 

I'he  anecdote  about  the  President’s  reproof  of  Airs. 
Dascomb’s  feather  is  judged  apocryphal  by  some  who 
should  know  best.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  he  did 
occasionally  criticize  women’s  clothes.  He  liked  really 
handsome  possessions,  but  he  hated  “expensive  ugliness.” 
His  taste  was  fastidious  and  he  had  an  artist’s  soul. 
Need  we  wonder  that  frontier  efforts  to  follow  Paris 
fashions  sometimes  tried  it? 

Here  is  a story  which  hardly  needs  outside  evidence, 
though  I think  it  has  been  told  by  a responsible  author. 


I am  not  now  able  to  trace  it,  but  I believe  it  on  its 
merits;  it  shines  by  its  own  light.  It  is  said  that  a 
woman  of  sorrowful  countenance  once  rose  in  a pray- 
er-meeting led  by  President  Finney,  and  proceeded  to 
unfold  her  woes.  She  had  heard  .so  much  of  Oberlin — 
how  holy  the  people,  how  fervent  their  religion.  She 
had  moved  to  Oberlin  expressly  that  she  might  enjoy 
this  heaven  upon  earth,  and  she  had  been  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. She  had  found  in  Oberlin  selfishness,  sin,  re- 
ligious apathy.  Finney  listened  patiently  to  the  end, 
but  when  she  made  as  if  she  would  go  no  farther,  he 
spoke:  “Don’t  sit  down,  sister,  don’t  sit  down  yet!  (do 
on,  and  tell  us  what  you  have  been  doing  to  lift  us  up 
from  this  low  state  into  which  we  have  fallen.” 

Alany  of  us  would  like  sometimes  to  say  to  the  com- 
plaining soul,  “Don’t  sit  down  yet!  Tell  us  what  you 
have  been  doing  to  help!”  But  we  cannot.  It  was  only 
Finney  who  could  drive  such  a dart  home,  and  leave  no 
sting  in  the  wound. 

H.  The  Mrs.  D.vscomb  Cyci.e 
From  the  testimony  of  Airs.  Dascomb’s  contempo- 
raries, her  own  written  words,  and  her  portaits,  we  may 
construct  a clear  and  consistent  idea  of  her  personality. 
The  portraits,  with  their  becoming  headgear,  pretty 
finger  puffs  and  curls,  their  elaborate  dresses  and  judici- 
ous neckwear,  make  it  clear  that  she  knew  the  value  of 
attention  to  the  outer  woman;  there  is  oral  testimony 
that  she  did  wear  feathers.  The  memory  of  a certain 
green  cloth  dress,  especially  approved  by  the  college  girls 
of  the  late  ’6o’s,  has  not  even  now  wholly  departed 
from  living  consciousness.  She  gave  much  instruction 
in  social  and  table  etiquette,  undoubtedly  needed  by  girls 
from  scattered  villages  and  frontier  farms — homes  then 
isolated  as  no  villages  and  farms  can  ever  be  again.  This 
is  a delicate  undertaking  for  any  principal  or  dean  of 
college  girls,  but  she  seems  to  have  been  able  to  do  it 
without  offense,  and  with  only  a few  gooil-natured  col- 
lege jokes  to  commemorate  that  left-handed  apprecia- 
tion which  young  people  accord  such  efforts  for  their 
improvement.  She  was  born  and  brought  up  in  New 
England,  and  was  a pupil  of  Alary  Lyon  at  Aliss  Grant’s 
school  in  Ipswich.  Nature  and  education  had  combined 
to  make  her  what  she  was — a guide  and  a pattern  for 
girls  full  of  the  energy  of  the  New  West,  but  in  need 
of  the  culture  that  belongs  to  an  older  civilization. 

And  yet  she  was  capable  at  times  of  an  almost  freak- 
ish defiance  of  convention.  I have  been  told  by  two 
persons,  a man  and  a woman,  both  students  in  Oberlin 
College  in  her  time,  that  once  when  she  was  washing 
in  the  woodshed,  two  ladies  called,  ladies  from  the  East, 
and  of  considerable  social  pretension.  She  had  them 
ushered  into  the  woodshed,  and  entertained  them  over 
the  washtub.  For  myself,  I connect  this  with  what 
President  P'airchild  says  of  her  absolute  honesty  — a 
straightforwardness  that  had  nothing  to  conceal.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a prominent  professor  and  the  principal 
of  the  Ladies’  Department.  As  such,  she  would  have  the 
suitable  clothes  and  deportment.  But  the  college  was 
poor,  the  salaries  small,  and  suitable  help  not  always  easy 
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to  procure.  If  she  chose  to  do  her  own  washing  now  and 
then,  or  always,  she  did  not  care  who  knew  it. 

No  one  who  reads  Mrs.  Dascomb’s  address  to  young 
ladies  in  the  “rule  book”  of  1852  can  fail  to  be  assured 
of  her  considerate  courtesy,  her  appeal  to  reason  and  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  the  gentleness  of  her  very  firm- 
ness. ^Vhat,  tlien,  are  we  to  do  with  the  following  well- 
attested  story? 

About  the  j^ear  1841  little  Emma  Brown  was  one 
day  playing  in  Mrs.  Dascomb’s  yard  with  other  chil- 
dren. She  was  a pretty  child,  with  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  long  curls.  Out  came  Mrs.  Dascomb.  and  say- 
ing that  Emma’s  curls  would  make  her  vain,  she  called 
her  into  the  house  and  cut  them  off! 

How  shall  we  reconcile  this  with  her  tact  and  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  of  others?  The  deed  and  the 
motive  are  not  impossible.  We  know  that  the  men  and 
the  women  who  founded  our  college  and  community  did 
deliberately  deny  themselves  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  there  were 
those  who  were  rather  too  eager  to  deny  them  to  other 
people.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  members  of  the  college  faculty  were  not 
the  ones  to  rush  into  fanatical  extremes.  Thej'  were  too 
busy  with  large  problems  to  be  splitting  theological  and 
ethical  hairs.  For  instance,  there  was  a woman,  as  I 
was  told  by  a member  of  her  family,  who  once  bought 
a pair  of  glov^es  on  Saturday  and  would  not  wear  them 
on  Sunday,  because  she  had  neglected  to  put  them  on 
when  she  bought  them,  and  considered  it  a sin,  because 
an  unnecessary'  labor,  to  put  them  on  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Sabbath.  But  this  woman,  however  and  when- 
ever she  shaped  her  gloves,  did  not  shape  the  habits  and 
ideals  of  early  Oberlin.  Airs.  Dascomb,  wise,  tactful 
and  considerate  gentlewoman,  was  a Power  in  the 
young  community.  President  Fairchild,  in  speaking  of 
her  gentle,  unassuming,  all-pervading  influence,  reminds 
us  of  Christ’s  saying  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  leaven  which  a luoman  took  and  hid  in  three  meas- 
ures of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened.  Did  she 
really  consider  it  her  duty  to  curb  incipient  vanity  by 
cutting  the  liair  from  the  liead  of  another  woman’s 
child  ? The  evidence  is  good ; we  could  not  ask  for 
better  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  incident  nearly  one 
hundred  years  old,  but  there  is  something  about  it  which 
we  do  not  understand.  I have  a theory,  but  it  is  not 
ready  for  publication. 

III.  A No-A'Iytii  With  Two  Atmospheres 

Miss  Fannie  F.  Wright,  now  the  only  surviving 
child  of  William  W.  Wright,  has  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  “daughter  of  the  devil”  anecdote.  Her 
father  passed  through  the  collegiate  and  theological 
courses  two  years  after  James  Fairchild,  and  was  first 
made  assistant  principal,  then  principal,  of  the  prepara- 
tory department.  In  the  good  old  way  of  earliest  Ober- 
lin, he  married  the  girl  of  his  choice  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  theological,  and  she  her  literary,  course. 
About  this  time  his  cousin,  Mary  Atkins,  came  to  Ober- 
lin. She  was  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1845.  Miss 
Mary  was  not  only  an  uncommonly  |>retty  girl,  but 
(piick-witted  and  self-posse.ssed  into  the  bargain.  We 


may  infer  her  quality  from  the  fact  that  some  years  later 
she  was  notably  associated  with  the  origin  of  Mills  Col- 
lege, in  California,  and  her  personal  charm  and  prac- 
tical achievements  enshrined  her  in  the  memory  of  scores 
of  women  who  were  girls  in  the  bonanza  days  of  “The 
Const.” 

We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  young  Wrights 
were  on  e.xcellent  terms  with  such  a cousin.  Whatever 
happened  to  her  they  would  know,  and  Miss  Wright 
says  that  she  has  often  heard  her  father  relate  this  inci- 
dent, with  the  glee  of  a man  who  has  a proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  best  story  going.  One  fine  day,  as  Miss 
Wright’s  father  used  to  tell  the  story,  A'liss  Adary 
tripped  into  the  Post  Office,  cheeks  rosy  with  the  fresh 
air,  as  pretty  as  even  she  could  be  at  her  best.  She 
came  face  to  face  with  Professor  Finney,  a man  who  al- 
ways knew  real  beauty  when  he  saw  it.  People  do  not 
tell  a pretty  girl  to  her  face  just  what  they  think  of  her, 
hut  a contra-statement  is  always  admissable.  Now-a- 
days  an  admiring  friend,  possibly  not  a theological  pro- 
fessor, might  tell  her  that  she  was  always  hard  to  look 
at,  but  uncommonly  so  that  morning.  Finney  went 
farther.  He  usually  did. 

“Good  morning,  daughter  of  the  devil,”  said  he. 

“Good  morning,  father,”  responded  Alary,  as  de- 
mure and  respectful  as  a young  woman  should  be  in 
addressing  the  Great  Adan  of  her  college. 

Finney  liked  a good  retort,  and  surely  he  could  not 
ask  for  a better. 

In  Aday  I expressed  doubt  about  the  Oberlin  origin 
of  this  delightful  anecdote.  I feared  that  it  was  too 
good  for  us  to  claim,  but  now  I am  sure  that  it  belongs 
to  us.  How'ever,  in  the  course  of  its  journey  through 
the  decades  it  has  acquired  two  atmospheres,  both  of 
which  cannot  possibly  be  genuine.  Adiss  Wright  is  sure 
that  her  father  understood  Finney’s  speech  as  a pleas- 
antry, suggested  by  Alary’s  vitality  and  beauty,  which 
he  could  fully  appreciate.  Some  of  later  date  have  as- 
sumed that  it  was  a bitter  thrust,  dealt  because  of  ill 
nature,  Calvinistic  theology,  and  a desire  to  subdue  the 
high  spirits  of  youth.  Don  Seitz,  in  his  “Uncommon 
Americans,”  elaborates  this  theory  with  considerable  de- 
tail. I quote  from  his  chapter  on  Charles  G.  Finney. 

“One  of  the  iron  rules  of  Oberlin  was  that  all  stu- 
dents should  cultivate  a grave  outward  aspect.  Such 
frivolity  as  smiles  and  laughter  were  strictly  barred. 

There  came  to  the  college  a charming  girl,  whose 

eyes  flashed  merriment,  and  whose  dimples  gave  her  a 
perpetual  smile.  She  bubbled  with  a humor,  that, 
backed  by  beauty,  made  her  irresistible,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  her  sober  sisters,  who,  at  last  moved  by  the 
girl’s  popularity,  complained  to  the  President. 

“ ‘Leave  her  to  me.  I’ll  settle  her  case.’ 

“It  was  not  long  before  the  opportunity  came  to  crush 
the  butterfly.  Aleeting  her  on  the  street,  Finney  was 
greeted  with  an  engaging  smile,  which  he  returned  with 
a look  of  marble  coldness: 

“ ‘Good  morning,  daughter  of  the  devil.’ 

“ ‘Good  morning,  father,’  was  the  ready  response. 
This  ended  the  efforts  of  the  reformer,  and  the  charmer 
kept  on  charming.” 
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Pending  further  testimony,  the  weiglit  of  evidence 
seems  decidedly  on  the  side  of  tlie  earlier  and  pleasanter 
version,  especially  when  we  recall  Finney’s  hahit  of  fling- 
ing disconcerting  remarks  at  people  whom  he  esteemed, 
and  who  always  understood  that  he  meant  no  malice. 
We  shall  better  understand  this  speech  if  we  remember 
that  Finney’s  theology  was  far  removed  from  the  Old 
School  type.  He  did  not  teach,  or  believe,  that  human 
beings  came  into  the  world  with  an  inherently  evil  na- 
ture. There  were  no  born  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
devil. 

This  later  version  shows  signs  of  its  later  origin  in 
its  discordant  local  color.  In  the  ’40’s  Finney  was  not 
the  president,  he  was  a professor  in  the  department  of 
theology.  The  proper  court  of  appeal  for  dissatisfied 
girls  consisted  in  the  Ladies’  Hoard  and  the  Lady  Prin- 
cipal. 'Fhey  might  indeed  have  gone  to  him,  but  I can- 
not imagine  Finney  lending  himself  to  a plot  of  petty 
spite,  or  failing  to  read  their  obvious  motives.  He  was 
a lawyer  as  well  as  a preacher,  and  an  exceedingly 
sagacious  one. 

Next,  about  that  “iron  rule.’’  I cannot  find  any 
Oberlin  rule  to  regulate  laughter,  nor  do  I know  of  any 
set  of  rules  with  which  such  a measure  could  harmonize. 
They  were  not  an  hilarious  company  in  the  primitive 
days,  but  they  laughed  when  they  saw  fit,  and  faint 
echoes  of  ancient  laughter  will  reach  us  if  we  listen  at 
the  open  door  of  the  century.  In  1835  i\Irs.  Dascomb 
writes  that  she  laughed,  and  could  hardly  cease  laugh- 
ing, to  see  the  “palace”  which  Peter  Pease  had  con- 
structed, or  rather  reconstructed,  for  the  reception  of 
President  Mahan.  It  is  true  that  in  1838  Mary  Kel- 
logg tenders  an  apology  to  James  Fairchild  for  indulging 
in  what  seems  to  her  unseemly  mirth  at  the  table  of 
Ladies’  Hall.  But  Fairchild  gently  sets  her  self-reproach 
aside,  and  tells  her  that  he  likes  to  see  her  cheerful,  and 
even  gay.  Sallie  Holly  entered  Oberlin  only  two  years 
after  Mary  Atkins  was  graduated.  She  and  her  inti- 
mate friend,  Caroline  Putnam,  used  to  pay  part  of  their 
board  by  ironing.  It  is  written  that  George  Kellogg, 
James  Fairchild’s  brother-in-law,  used  to  read  aloud  to 
the  girls  while  they  worked,  and  that  all  were  so  merry 
that  their  laughter  could  be  heard  across  Tappan  Hall 
Square.  (Perhaps  they  were  reading  Pickwick  Papers. 
We  know  that  Dickens’  earlier  works  had  found  their 
way  into  the  Fairchild  circle,  for  in  1841  James  writes 
to  Mary  Kellogg,  “I  love  Oliver  Twist.  Could  not  read 
Nicholas  Nickleby.") 


I am  inclined  to  discount  this  tale,  eveti  with  due 
allowance  for  the  absence  of  automobiles  and  pavements. 
Still,  I think  that  they  probably  laughed  alouil — perhaps 
loudl)'.  There  is  no  record  of  official  interference  with 
their  mirth,  but  it  would  have  evoked  a chastening  re- 
buke in  any  young  ladies’  seminary  of  the  Victorian  era. 
Long  before  I set  foot  in  Oberlin  mud  I was  instructed 
by  my  teachers  that  loud,  shrill  laughter  was  unbecom- 
ing in  a lady.  .Mrs.  Dascomb  and  Miss  Adams  were  con- 
sciously striving  to  produce  young  ladies  whose  brains 
had  been  developed  by  masculine  competition  and  instruc- 
tion, but  whose  manners  were  those  of  the  accepted  sem- 
inary type.  They  did  not  always  succeed,  but  this  is 
what  they  tried  to  do,  and  if  smiles  and  laughter  were 
at  any  time  taboo,  it  was  probably  a matter  of  etiquette, 
not  religion. 

In  the  Alumni  Magazine  for  October,  1928,  Mrs. 
Emma  Monroe  Fitch  gives  us  delightful  recollections  of 
her  childhood  as  the  daughter  of  a member  of  the  Ober- 
lin faculty.  She  was  born  three  years  after  the  gradua- 
tion of  Mary  Atkins,  and  her  childhood  recollections 
were  therefore  of  somewhat  later  date,  but  there  was  no 
radical  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty  between 
1845  and  i860,  although  it  had  grown  larger,  and  Fin- 
ney was  president  instead  of  Mahan.  She  speaks  of  the 
burdens  the  faculty  had  to  bear,  poverty,  political  hatred, 
ridicule,  but  she  adds,  “What  a handsome  set  of  cheery 
men  they  were ! I can  hear  the  merry  sounds  of 
laughter  in  my  father’s  study  now.” 

Probably  they  had  relaxed  their  standards  somewhat. 
Most  people  do  this,  even  when  they  hold  fast  to  their 
principles.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Fin- 
ney who  countenanced,  and  perhaps  shared,  a hearty 
laugh  in  i860  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  crush  a smile 
and  a dimple  in  1845. 

Those  who  know  trustworthy  anecdotes  of  old  times 
in  Oberlin  will  act  loyally  if  they  report  them  at  once, 
with  their  evidence.  These  stories  are  not  merely  in- 
teresting; they  are  revealing.  Soon  many  of  them  will 
be  lost,  or  become  useless  because  they  cannot  be  traced 
to  an  Oberlin  origin.  Nobody  claims  infallibility  for 
tradition,  but  we  may  hope  to  at  least  approach  certainty 
through  judicious  sifting.  The  old  stories  are  well  worth 
saving,  because  thej"  are  packed  full  of  vitamines  which 
have  been  desiccated  out  of  the  official  records.  Let  us 
save  them  while  we  may. 


What  The  Chapters  Can  Do 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


THERK  are,  I believe,  six  vital  functions  in  whicli 
local  chapters  of  the  Alumni  Association  nn’Kl't  well 
engage.  Three  of  these  functions  may  be  considered  as 
being  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
chapter,  two  for  the  benefit  of  the  College,  and  one  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

7'he  three  functions  which  are  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  chapter  members  are  the  social,  the  edu- 
cational, and  that  which  deals  with  placement.  The 
first  function  of  the  local  association  is — as  indeed  is 
generally  recognized — the  social  function,  carried  out 
through  the  chapter  meetings.  This  function  continues 
the  custom  of  all  getting  together  which  is  so  large  a 
part  of  college  life.  Many  of  you  are  chapter  officers 
and  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  prep- 
aration of  programs  for  these  meetings.  I am  not  go- 
ing to  try  to  draw  up  an 
ideal  program ; but  I do 
venture,  on  the  basis  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  ac- 
tual and  vicarious  experi- 
ence, to  make  one  or  two 
specific  suggestions. 

Whatever  else  is  or  is 
not  included  in  the  pro- 
gram, it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  elements 
which  should  usually,  at 
least,  be  present:  one  is  a 
report  of  current  events  in 
Oberlin,  and  the  other  is 
— not  just  music  — but 
good  music. 

Things  are  happening 
all  the  time  in  Oberlin 
which  might  well  be  of  in- 
terest to  members  of  the 
(Dberlin  family;  and  to 
have  such  things  reported 
at  the  chapter  meetings  should  serve  to  promote  the  feel- 
ing of  unity,  of  one  enterprise,  that  should  rightfully 
bind  alumni  and  college  into  an  organic  whole.  Among 
the  happenings,  for  instance,  which  might  be  reported  to 
chapter  organizations  as  of  the  present  Oberlin  year, 
one  might  mention  the  formation  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Society,  which  I regard  as  very  significant;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Liberal  Club  into  the  Radical  Club; 
the  abolition  of  the  cut  system  in  the  College;  the  out- 
come of  the  recent  Religious  y\ctivities  Questionnaire,  in 
which  many  of  you  participated ; the  recent  award  of 
approximately  $i7=iO  a month  to  the  College  from  the 
eWA  for  part  time  jobs  for  college  students.  Such 
news  of  the  current  Oberlin  might  he  brought  to  you  by 
a speaker  from  Oberlin;  or  just  as  appropriately,  by 
some  one  of  your  own  youngest  members,  still  in  especi- 
ally close  relationship  with  Oberlin  happenings.  ( )r,  if 
neither  of  these  two  jireferahlc  methods  of  bringing 
Oberlin  to  you  is  available,  either  Dr.  Pohn  or  1 would 


be  most  happy  to  furnish  as  full  information  as  we  can, 
by  letter. 

The  music  might  be  either  solo  or  ensemble  music, 
or  group  singing.  Whenever  possible — and  it  usually 
is  possible — the  solo  or  ensemble  music  should  be  fur- 
nished by  Conservatory  graduates.  Each  year  our  Con- 
servatory graduates  are  sifting  into  the  different  alumni 
chapters — and  I can  assure  you  that  they  are  worth  hear- 
ing— more  worth  hearing,  in  my  judgment,  than  some 
non-Oberlin  professionals  who  have  sometimes  been  en- 
gaged for  chapter  meetings.  The  best  informal  group 
singing  I have  heard  has  come  at  the  end  of  a program, 
with  the  whole  group  gathering  around  a piano.  Sing- 
ing at  table  does  not  ordinarily  go  very  well,  unless  it  is 
purely  spontaneous. 

May  I stress  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  me  very  desir- 
able that  the  chapter 
meetings  should  include 
the  young  graduates? 
Recently  there  has  been, 
I think,  a notable  im- 
provement in  this  direc- 
tion, and  it  cannot  be  too 
heartily  encouraged.  As 
a corollary  of  this,  may 
I urge  the  importance 
of  keeping  expenses  down  ? 
Many  can  come  at 
fifty  cents  whom  a dol- 
lar must  necessarily  de- 
bar. This  in  turn  sug- 
gests that  afternoon  meet- 
ings or  luncheons  or 
informal  suppers  may 
often  be  preferable  to 
formal  dinners. 

For  the  carrying  out 
of  the  social  functions, 
a Social  Committee  might 

well  be  appointed. 

The  second  main  function  of  alumni  chapters  is  the 
educational  function.  There  ought  to  be  a continuing 
educational  relationship  between  the  college  and  the 
alumni:  but  there  is  not — nor  do  I know  of  any  college 
which  has  succeeded  in  developing  such  a relationship.  I 
have  no  wisdom  to  offer:  I wish  we  might  experiment. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  we  taught  you  so  much  in  the 
four  years  you  were  with  us  that  your  education  is  for- 
ever after  completed  ! We  should  like  still  to  help,  if  you 
will  tell  us  bow  to  help. 

iVTigbt  1 suggest  that  each  chapter  appoint  an  experi- 
mental committee  on  education?  ^I'liis  committee  could 
sound  out  the  sentiment  of  the  chapter  on  the  (|uestion, 
and  could  perba|is  organize  study-groups,  of  a half-dozen 
or  so,  of  members  interested  in  any  particular  field.  I 
think  our  faculty  would  be  glad  to  iireparc  reading  lists 
for  such  groups,  or  do  anything  they  coidd  to  help  m 
such  alumni  work. 


CHAPTER  FUNCTIONS 

A.  For  the  benefit  of  chapter  members 

1.  Social 

2.  Educational 

3.  Placement 

B.  For  the  benefit  of  the  College 

4.  Financial 

5.  Recruiting 

C.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Community 

6.  Political 
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If  real  interest  should  develop  along  these  lines,  it 
might  perhaps  culminate  in  an  “alumni  college,”  to  he 
held  during  the  week  following  Commencement,  when 
special  short  courses  and  single  lectures — some  by  pro- 
fessors and  some  by  alumni — could  be  arranged.  Some- 
times I have  wondered  if  the  members  of,  say,  the  ten- 
year  class  would  care  to  remain  for  such  a project  for 
the  week  following  Commencement,  recapturing  in  an 
intensive  way  the  spirit  of  their  undergraduate  study. 

A third  function  which  the  local  chapters  might  well 
undertake  is  the  establishment  of  a placement  service  for 
the  newly-graduated.  A sort  of  “I'reshman  \Vc«?k” 
might  be  worked  out  for  them — an  early  meeting  of  wel- 
come for  newcomers,  and  an  endeavor  to  provide  them 
with  social  contacts  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  at 
social  adjustment.  And  if  the  chapter  concerns  itself 
about  the  social  welfare  of  its  new  members,  why  can 
it  not  assume  some  responsibility  with  regard  to  their 
material  welfare — get  them  memberships  in  business  or- 
ganizations and  clubs,  be  on  the  alert  for  possible  busi- 
ness contacts  and  positions?  It  seems  to  me  that  a local 
alumni  Committee  on  Placement  might  be  of  real 
service. 

AVe  come  now  to  the  second  group  of  functions — 
those  which  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  College. 
There  are  two  such  functions — the  financial  and  the  re- 
cruiting. I do  not  need  or  desire  to  spend  much  time  on 
either  of  these  functions,  but  a few  words  may  be  said 
about  each  of  them. 

I do  not  believe  that  the  primary  function  of  the 
alumni  body  is  to  help  the  college  financially.  This  much, 
however,  is  true:  that  the  days  of  the  great  gifts  for 
college  needs  lie  mostly  behind  us.  Colleges  which  have 
neglected  the  soliciting  of  smaller  gifts  will  soon  find 
themselves  in  a serious  position.  A sound  financial  policy 
for  the  future  will  necessitate  the  cultivating  of  a wider 
circle  of  small  and  steady  givers.  The  alumni  body 
should  rightfully  find  its  place  in  this  circle  and  should 
aid,  through  chapter  committees,  in  the  raising  of  funds 
for  the  College.  At  the  present  moment  even  very 
small  gifts  for  scholarship  aid  are  very  helpful. 

The  admissions  problem  is  too  well  known  to  you  to 
need  much  comment.  We  have  this  year  nearly  a hun- 
dred more  students  than  we  had  last.  J attribute  this  in- 
crease-greater than  the  increase  in  any  other  Ohio  col- 
lege to  two  things;  the  action  of  the  Facultv  and 
Trustees  in  lowering  tuition,  and  the  markedly  increased 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  alumni.  The  future  of 
the  College  depends  to  a considerable  degree  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  students  its  alumni  can  recruit.  Each  chapter, 
therefore,  might  well  maintain  a committee  on  admi.s- 
sions. 

I he  third  main  division  of  chapter  effort — for  the 
benefit  of  the  community — consists  in  the  e.vercise  of  a 


political  function.  Oherlin  alumiv.  by  virtue  of  their 
training,  are  particularly  well  fitted  to  play  an  active 
part  in  political  affairs,  and  in  local  politics  as  well  as 
national  and  state.  Reform  begins  at  home,  in  the  city, 
the  ward,  or  the  precinct.  1 believe  you  will  find  our 
recent  graduates  ripe  for  this  sort  of  thing,  anxious  to 
he  shown  how  to  get  into  the  effective  political  life  of 
the  city.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  adopt  politics  as 
one’s  vocation;  but  it  should  be  the  avocation,  the  en- 
during second  interest,  of  a great  many  Oberlin  alumni. 
I am  speaking  in  the  presence  of  one  far  better  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  matter  than  I — your  own  President,  Dr. 
Mosher.  This  whole  idea  is  Dr.  Mosher’s  as  much  as 
mine;  and  I do  not  think  he  will  mind  my  stating  a 
develoiMiient  of  it  which  is  primarily  his  own  ; the  idea 
that  Oherlin  alumni  might  join  with  alumni  of  other 
colleges  in  any  given  community  to  do  their  part  in 
bringing  about  political  reform.  I do  not  advocate  an 
Oberlin  Party,  or  even  a College  Party:  I do  advocate 
— we  do  advocate — the  recognition  on  the  part  of  col- 
lege-trained men  and  women  of  their  political  obligation. 
A Committee  on  Political  Service  might  well  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  every  chapter  organization. 

I have  suggested  si.x  functions,  each  of  which  in  a 
given  chapter  might  be  guided  by  a chapter  committee. 
I should  recommend  the  establishment  of  such  a battery 
of  committees,  even  in  small  chapters — even  if  ft  meant 
putting  most  of  the  members  on  committees.  I should 
particularly  recommend  the  inclusion  of  a fair  represent- 
ation of  recent  graduates  on  such  committees. 

In  addition  to  these  six  functional  committees,  I am 
assuming  the  existence  of  the  two  indispensable  admin- 
istrative committees — the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Membership  Committee. 

In  connection  with  membership,  I have  one  final  sug- 
gestion : that  recognition  be  given  in  some  way  to  the 
parents  (not  alumni)  of  students  who  are  actually  in 
Oberlin.  This  great  and  largely  neglected  body  of  par- 
ents is  one  of  rich  potentiality  to  the  local  chapters  as 
well  as  to  the  College.  Their  interest,  as  I have  come 
in  contact  with  it,  is  unquestioned.  The  average  parent, 
I should  unhesitatingly  say,  is  more  interested  in  Ober- 
lin, more  enthusiastic  about  its  work  and  ideals,  than 
the  average  alumnus.  Why  should  not  the  local  chapters 
find  .some  way  to  make  use  of  this  valuable  material? 
In  large  centers,  such  as  New  York,  a parents’  dinner 
once  a year  might  be  inaugurated.  In  smaller  chapters, 
why  should  not  the  parents  of  (ifberlin  students  become 
associate  members  of  the  local  organization,  during  the 
time  that  their  sons  and  daughters  are  in  school?  Not 
only  will  you  acquire  a new  and  enthusiastic  group:  you 
will  also  make  it  easier,  when  the  student  shall  have 
graduated  and  come  home,  to  interest  and  enlist  him  or 
her  in  the  work  of  the  local  chapter. 


February  Happenings 


Shansi  Day  Choices: 

Frances  Cade  and  Robbins 
Strong  of  the  Senior  Class. 


The  Men^s  Glee  Club  gave  its  ayimtal  home  concert  Feb' 
ruary  17.  Here  is  the  group  on  the  Christmas  tour. 


The  Gray  Game,  February  21,  reminds  us  of  our 
Gray  Scholars.  Left  to  right:  Samuel  Cooper  *36, 
Richard  Wickenden  *37,  Roger  Brown  *34  and 
Alfred  Woodward  *35. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  GilUcy  of  Chicago 
was  Oberlin*s  Religious  Confer- 
ence speaker  February  6-8. 

Left:  The  Women’s  Physical  Educa- 
tion Department  cooperates  with  the 
Art  Museum’s  Polish  Exhibit  in  offer- 
ing a program  of  Polish  Dances. 
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Death  of  President  King 


President  Emeritus  Henry  C.  King  liicd 
at  his  home  in  Oherlin  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  February  27,  following  a week’s 
illness.  He  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Henry  Churchill  King  was  born  in 
Hillsdale,  Michigan,  on  September  18, 
1858.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  James 
and  Sarah  (Lee)  King,  his  father  being 
at  that  time  secretary  and  treasurer  cf 
Hillsdale  College. 

He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Ober- 
lin  in  1879,  and  his  B.D.  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1882.  He  took  grad- 
uate work  at  Harvard  and  in  Berlin,  and 
held  honorary  doctorates  from  Oberlin, 
Western  Reserve,  Vale,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Harvard,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Miami  University,  Columbia  and 
Colgate. 

Dr.  King  began  his  long  service  for 
Oberlin  as  a tutor  in  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment in  1879.  He  became  associate 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  in 
1884;  took  over  the  teaching  of  philosophy 
in  1890,  and  the  same  year  became  Col- 
lege Registrar.  He  served  as  Dean  of  the 
College  for  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  in  1902,  was  elected  President. 
He  remained  in  this  office  until  his  re- 
tirement in  June,  1927.  His  connection 
with  Oberlin’s  teaching  and  administra- 
tive staff  extended  over  forty-eight  years. 

President  King  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.  He  was  president  of 
the  Religious  Education  Association,  1907- 
08;  of  the  Ohio  College  Association,  1907- 
09;  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion from  1913  to  1919;  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  in  1916.  He  wa^ 
for  six  years  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Missions  of  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches,  and  was  Na- 
tional Moderator  of  Congregational 
Churches  from  1919  to  1921.  From  1921 
to  1927  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gregational Foundation  for  Education. 

During  the  War,  President  King  was 
for  some  months  Director  of  the  Religious 
Work  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
France.  Shortly  after  the  Armistice  he 
was  appointed,  with  Charles  R.  Crane, 
American  representative  on  the  Inter-Al- 
lied Commission  on  Mandates  in  Turkey. 
For  his  signal  work  on  this  Commission 
he  was  in  1920  made  a Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 

Dr.  King  was  the  author  of  nineteen 
books,  most  of  them  published  during  the 
years  of  his  administration.  Among  the 
best-known  are:  Reconslruction  in  Theo- 
logy; Theology  and  the  Social  Conscious- 
ness; Rational  Lining;  and  The  La^s  of 
Friendship,  Ilumaii  and  Divine. 

A great  alumni  reunion  marked  Dr. 
King’s  last  Commencement  in  1927;  and 
at  the  Centennial  Commencement  in  June 
he  was  honored  as  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Alumni  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 


He  had  been  in  steadily  failing  health 
since  his  retirement. 

He  is  survived  by  Julia  Coates  King,  to 
whom  he  was  married  on  July  7,  1882; 
and  by  three  sons — President  Philip 
Coates  King  of  Washburn  University;  Dr. 
Donald  Storrs  King  of  Poston,  Mass.;  and 
Edgar  W'eld  King,  Librarian  of  Miami 
University  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  A fourth 
son,  Harold  Lee  King,  professor  in  Ober- 
lin’s history  department,  died  in  1926. 


Shansi  Choices 


Frances  Cade  of  Miamisburg,  Ohio, 
and  Robbins  Strong  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, are  the  two  members  of  the  Class 
of  1934  who  will  sail  for  Shansi  this 
summer.  They  w’ere  named  to  the  Cam- 
pus as  the  choice  of  the  student  Shansi 
committee  on  Shansi-Day,  February  i6. 

Frances  Cade  is  majoring  in  physical 
education.  She  is  vice  president  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  belongs  to  the  O.  C.  Club 
and  has  sung  in  the  Musical  Union.  In- 
terested in  sports,  she  has  played  on  her 
class  hockey  and  volleyball  teams,  and 
has  spent  the  last  two  summers  in  the 
physical  education  work  of  a vacation 
activities  club,  and  acting  as  counselor 
at  Harkness  Camp.  This  year  she  is 
manager  of  the  Yale-Princeton  game. 

Strong,  the  son  of  Tracy  Strong  ’o8 
and  Edith  Robbins  ’o8,  and  an  Oberlin 
student  of  the  fourth  generation,  has  had 
most  of  his  high-school  training  abroad, 
in  Geneva  and  In  Germany.  His  Oberlin 
activities  include  varsity  soccer  and  bas- 
ketball, membership  in  the  Peace  Society, 
Outing  Club,  Men’s  Senate,  and  presi- 
dency of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  is  major- 
ing in  history.  This  will  be  his  second 
trip  to  China,  for  the  family  went  to 
Geneva  from  Seattle  by  way  of  the 
Orient  in  1923. 

The  two  new  representatives  will 
leave  the  States  in  July,  to  join  Gertrude 
Cheney  and  Joe  Hamilton,  of  the  Class 
of  1933,  in  their  task  of  teaching  physical 
education  and  English  to  Chinese  “mid- 
dle-schoolers.” The  new  candidates  are 
to  have  the  benefit  of  a special  program 
of  preparation  for  their  task,  which  is 
being  inaugurated  this  spring.  This  will 
include  occasional  lectures  on  Oriental 
subjects  by  qualified  speakers,  of  which 
Dr.  Douglass’  talk  on  the  afternoon  of 
Shansi  Day  was  the  first;  Professor 
Fenn’s  course  on  “International  Relations: 
the  Far  East”;  a prescribed  reading 
course,  for  which  three  hours  credit  will 
be  given;  and  more  intimate  and  per- 
sonal conferences  with  people  who  have 
lived  in  China. 

At  the  annual  Shansi  Luncheon  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Dr.  Douglass,  Miss  Florence 
Fitch,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Wang,  pastor  of 


the  Taiku  church,  were  the  principal 
speakers.  Dr.  Douglass’  theme  was  the 
necessity  of  bringing  education  in  China 
closer  to  the  conditions  of  actual  life. 
Taking  as  her  text  a little  story  by  Wil- 
liam Allen  Knight,  Miss  Filch  spoke  of 
Oherlin’s  bringing  love,  learning,  and 
labor  to  Shansi,  and  said  that  in  this 
bringing,  Oberlin  herself  has  received 
nearly  as  much.  Mr.  Wang,  welcoming 
the  new  representatives  on  behalf  of 
Shansi,  spoke  of  the  Oberlin-Shansi 
Memorial  School  as  the  blood-seed  of 
Oberlin,  planted  thirty-four  years  ago 
and  still  blossoming.  The  school  has  be- 
come the  leader  in  a new  educational 
trend  in  China,  especially  in  vocational 
training  and  the  education  of  women. 
Her  three  hundred  graduates  serve  so- 
ciety in  every  part  of  the  country  and 
in  every  occupation,  and  are  the  hope  of 
China. 

Speaking  informally  in  the  afternoon. 
Dr.  Douglass  said  that  we  have  over- 
stressed our  Hebraic  and  Greco-Roman 
traditions  at  the  expense  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  culture  and  tradition. 


Scholarships  Offered 


Twenty  Honor  Scholarships  to  men  en- 
tering the  Class  of  1938  are  again  being 
offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences this  spring.  These  scholarships  will 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  tuition  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  college  course. 
Necessary  qualifications  are  excellence  in 
high  school  scholarship — first  or  second 
place  in  a class  of  100,  proportionate 
ranking  in  a class  of  more  than  100— 
excellence  in  character,  personality,  and 
general  promise. 

The  plan  differs  from  that  of  last 
year  in  that  further  scholarships  to  half 
the  original  group  were  then  offered  on 
a competitive  basis  for  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  The  present  plan  eliminates 
this  competition  in  favor  of  a straight 
two-year  scholarship.  In  order  to  retain 
the  scholarship  beyond  the  first  semester 
of  the  freshman  }'ear,  however,  the  stu- 
dent must  maintain  a high  standing  in 
his  college  work.  Early  application  is 
desirable,  and  the  awards  will  probably 
be  made  soon  after  May  i. 

The  College  has  also  set  aside  a num- 
ber of  Scholarships-At-Large  for  men 
who  do  not  quite  meet  the  scholastic  re- 
quirements for  an  Honor  Scholarship,  but 
who  stand  well  within  the  top  quarter  of 
their  class.  In  the  awarding  of  these 
scholarships,  character,  breadth  of  inter- 
ests and  the  potentiality  for  leadership 
are  outstanding  factors. 

These  Scholarships  cover  the  cost  of 
tuition  for  the  first  year,  and  will  also 
be  awarded  soon  after  May  i.  Candi- 
dates who  are  not  fortunate  in  securing 
Honor  Scholarships  will  automatically  be 
considered  for  Scholarships-At-Large. 
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Council  Acts  On  Questionnaire,  Junior 
Council,  Alumni  Secretary 


Forty-five  Oberlin  alumni  were  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council 
the  noon  of  Thursday,  February  22 — an 
unusually  large  attendance,  in  a meet- 
ing of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Dr. 
William  E.  Mosher  ’99,  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  presided. 

The  three  most  important  actions  of 
the  Council,  taken  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  which 
had  met  Thursday  morning,  were  in  ref- 
erence to  a permanent  Alumni  Secretary, 
to  the  formation  of  a Junior  Council, 
and  to  the  sending  out  of  an  alumni 
questionnaire. 

Concerning  the  Secretary,  the  recom- 
mendation was  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  raise  money  for  an  adequate 
salary  and  traveling  expenses,  for  one 
year  and  probably  for  two;  if  the  com- 
mittee is  able  to  guarantee  sufficient 
funds  and  if  an  appropriate  choice  can 
be  secured,  the  Secretary  will  assume  his 
duties  on  September  i,  1934.  In  addition 
to  editing  the  Alumni  Magazine,  he  will 
be  expected  to  do  extensive  field  work, 
visiting  the  local  chapters  and  helping 
to  organize  a more  active  alumni  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee  which  has  been  named 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  salary  in- 
cludes Mr.  Pliny  Williamson  ’99,  Mr. 
R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
White  Martin  ’85. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  Alumni  Council 
voted  that  a questionnaire,  modeled 
somewhat  upon  the  questionnaire  called 
“How  May  a College  Test  Its  Product” 
which  was  sent  out  in  1925,  be  drawn 
up  and  sent  out  to  alumni  this  spring. 
The  Committee  on  Alumni  Relations 
has  been  asked  to  be  responsible  for 
this  questionnaire  and  will  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Faculty  Alumni  Re- 
lations Committee.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
project  may  be  got  under  way  in  the  near 
future,  and  that  results  will  be  available 
for  the  general  meeting  of  the  alumni  in 
June. 

I'nder  the  chairmanship  of  James 
Wickenden  ’28,  opinions  had  been  gath- 
ered this  winter  concerning  the  possible 
usefulness  of  a Junior  Council  group. 
This  group  would  include  the  Council 
members  of  the  last  fifteen  graduating 
classes.  Its  purpose  would  be:  (i)  to 
secure  more  adequate  representation  of 
younger  opinion  in  the  Council  {half  the 
present  alumni  body  of  Oberlin  College 
has  graduatcti  since  1918)  ; (2)  to  allow 
freer  discussion  and  more  spontaneous 
expression  of  opinion  in  a smaller  and 
more  homogeneous  group;  (3)  to  capi- 
talize the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
younger  alumni,  and  to  cidist  their  ac- 
tive cooperation  in  a College-alumni  pro- 
gram. 


The  Council,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  formally  au- 
thorized the  formation  of  the  Junior 
group.  Their  suggestions  will  be  brought 
up  before  the  Senior  Council,  and  their 
expressions  of  opinion  transmitted 
through  that  channel.  James  Wickenden 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  new  group, 
for  a term  of  two  years,  during  which 
he  will  serve  also  as  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee.  Mar- 
garet Stevens  ’31  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary for  the  same  term.  A fuller  report 
of  the  Junior  Council  plan  and  proposed 
program  will  be  brought  before  the  gen- 
eral alumni  body  in  June. 

I'he  Treasurer’s  report,  read  by  Miss 
Latham  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  William- 
son, revealed  that  receipts  to  date  in 
i933"34  were  $1177  less  than  those  for  a 
similar  period  a year  ago,  and  that  cash 
on  hand  was  $1,000  under  last  year’s 
amount.  Expenses  have  been  $188  less. 

V^ictor  Obenhaus  ’25  was  named  as  the 
new  member  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee to  replace  Mrs.  Rachel  Coss  Cochran 
’10,  retiring  member.  A report  on  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  with  Louis  E.  Lord 
’97  as  chairman  of  the  revising  commit- 
tee, will  be  made  in  June. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Country- 
man ’07  it  was  voted  to  investigate  the 
question  of  class  reunions  on  the  Dix 
plan — i.  e.,  the  reunion  of  several  con- 
secutive classes  together.  The  Council 
did  not  commit  itself  to  any  opinion  on 
this,  but  simply  directed  that  alumni  sen- 
timent be  ascertained. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Council 
that  the  general  alumni  meeting  in  June 
be  held  on  the  same  day  as  Illumination, 
and  that  Illumination  and  the  parade  be 
held  as  usual. 

Following  the  Council  meeting,  the 
members  adjourned  to  Shipheid  Lounge 
in  the  Theological  Quadrangle,  for  an 
address  by  President  Wilkins  and  tea. 

Dr.  Carl  Patton  To  Be 
Baccalaureate  Speaker 

Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton  ’88  will  deliver  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  in  June,  it  was 
recently  announced.  Dr.  Patton  is  present 
Moderator  of  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches,  and  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Dr.  Patton  holds  degrec.s  from  Ober- 
lin, Amlovcr  Theological  Seminary  and 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  has  been 
pastor  of  Congregational  churches  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Auburn  (Me.),  Columbus, 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  was  for  several 
years  professor  of  homiletics  and  prac- 
tical theology  at  the  C'hicago  Theolgical 
Seminary. 


College  Gets  C.  W.  A. 
Grant 

A grant  to  Oberlin  College  of  some 
$1750  from  the  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  employment  of  needy  stu- 
dents, was  announced  here  on  February 
15.  The  work  for  these  students  musi 
be  “new”  work— that  is,  not  taken  from 
some  one  else,  but  created  for  the  oc- 
casion— and  must  be  found  within  the 
College  organization.  Men  and  women 
are  to  be  equally  benefitted.  Each  stu- 
dent working  under  the  C.  W.  A.  must 
be  employed  at  least  eight  hours  a week, 
and  may  earn  not  less  than  $io  nor  more 
than  $20  a month.  The  project  will  last 
at  least  one  month,  and  may  be  extended 
beyond  that  time. 

The  plan,  at  the  date  of  writing,  is 
just  being  put  into  effect  by  the  College 
Appointments  Bureau,  so  that  statistics 
as  to  its  actual  working  are  not  yet 
available.  The  applicants  are  legion, 
however,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  a real 
though  temporary  aid  in  the  current  stu- 
dent financial  situation. 


Granddaughter  Of 
Father  Keep  Dies 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keep  Clark  ’69  died  on 
February  16,  1934,  her  home  in  Evan- 
ston, 111.  She  was  eighty-five  years  old. 

Elizabeth  M.  Keep  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford, Ohio,  on  January  22,  1849,  the 
daughter  of  Theodore  John  and  Mary 
Ann  (Thompson)  Keep.  Her  grand- 
father was  Oberlin’s  Father  John  Keep, 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the 
College’s  early  days  and  a Trustee 
from  1834  until  his  death  in  1870.  When 
she  was  a child  the  family  moved  to 
Oberlin  and  lived  on  North  Main  Street 
in  a house  on  the  present  site  of  Keep 
Cottage,  where  her  mother  conducted  a 
home  for  self-supporting  women  students. 

Elizabeth  entered  the  Literary  Course 
in  1866  and  emerged  with  her  diploma 
three  years  later.  In  1921  the  College 
conferred  upon  Mrs.  Clark  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

She  was  married,  in  1872,  to  George 
M.  Clark,  and  her  home  was  in  Chicago 
and  Evanston  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  She  became  greatly  interested  in 
church  and  mission  work.  From  1901  to 
1913  she  was  president  of  the  Illinois 
Branch  of  the  Women’s  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Interior  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  from  1913  to  1924  served  as 
president  of  the  general  \^^  B.  M.  I. 
She  was  also  a frequent  contributor  to 
missionary  publications. 

In  1913  Mrs.  Clark  contributed  $10,000 
towards  the  erection  of  Keep  Cottage  on 
the  site  of  her  old  home,  and  made  at 
various  times  other  generous  gifts  to  the 
College. 

Mrs.  Clark  is  survived  by  her  son, 
Robert  (’98-’oo)  and  by  her  daughter, 
Alice.  Her  husband  died  in  .April,  1924* 
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''Activities’'  and  "Education” 

A Reply  to  ’’Activities’'  and  the  College  Program 
BY  TESSE  FEIRING  WILLIAMS  ’09 


'I'lie  article  in  the  .Ihiiuni  Md^dzinc 
for  February  by  Mr.  Hloss  i.s  commeiuled 
by  the  Editor  to  tlie  ‘‘especial  attention 
of  our  young  readers,”  but  if  youth  is 
not  a matter  of  “mere  chronology”  as 
Daisy  Asliforth  would  say,  may  I,  of  the 
Class  of  1909,  be  permitted  to  respond. 

Svdnev  Smith  wrote:  “Tlte  moment 

Ireland  is  mentioned  the  English  bid 
adieu  to  common  sense.”  The  moment 
education  is  mentioned,  social  inheritance 
is  remembered  but  biological  inheritance 
is  forgotten.  The  desire  to  be  a spirit 
leads  some  foolishly  to  forget  that  they 
are  organisms.  It  would  always  be  help- 
ful in  discussions  of  the  kind  attempted 
by  Mr.  Bloss  if  at  the  outset  he  assured 
us  that  he  has  not  forgotten  that  our  an- 
cestors lived  in  caves  and  trees  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  they  lived  in  the  Ho- 
meric Age. 

The  evident  failure  of  scholarship  as 
the  ideal  in  American  education  is  every- 
where apparent.  It  has  been  altogether 
ego-centric,  too  narrow,  and  too  aca- 
demic. The  basic  problems  in  American 
life  are  not  related  to  scholarly  perform- 
ances at  all,  but  under  the  influence  of 
the  literary  and  humanistic  traditions  of 
the  past  American  education  has  stood 
for  scholarship.  The  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, about  which  Mr.  Bloss  complains, 
have  been  grudgingly  permitted  by  aca- 
demic faculties,  for  the  very  purpose  that 
Mr.  Bloss  applauds,  “as  recreation  and 
div'ersion.”  They  have  not  been  organ- 
ized and  promoted  for  worth-while  edu- 
cational outcomes. 

I should  like  to  repeat  with  more  force- 
fulness than  words  alone  convey,  an  old 
saying  that  Mr.  Bloss  apparently  has 
forgotten:  Education  is  not  book-learn- 

ing. Book-learning  does  not  comprise  two 
per  cent  of  a person’s  ability  to  be  a re- 
liable citizen  and  generous  friend,  or  an 
integrated,  wholesome  and  healthy  per- 
son. The  reaction  today  against  verbal- 
ism, formalism,  and  a sterile  intellectual- 
ism  that  is  felt  by  man  whenever  he  is 
placed  in  the  noise,  regimentation  and 
chaos  of  city  life,  has  expressed  itself 
mainly  in  sex.  Education  will  not  cure 
this  spiritual  sickness  of  mankind  bv 
more  verbalism  and  more  intellectualism, 
but  by  an  adequate  effort  to  develop  the 
senses.  The  moralists  have  been  afraid 
of  sense  but  the  curative  therapy  needed 
today  is  not  to  seek  “the  wisdom  of  the 
ages,”  whatever  that  may  be,  but  in  the 
sheer  delights  of  educated  sense. 

The  curious  view  of  Mr.  Bloss  is  best 
represented  in  one  question  he  asks: 
“W’hy  should  dctivities  l>e  permitted  to 


dominate  education?”  Does  he  assume 
that  only  classroom  exercises  and  reading 
books  are  educative?  Arguments  along 
this  line  get  nowhere  unless  functions 
and  purposes  are  statetl.  If  reference  is 
made  only  to  procedures,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  learning  to  dance  may  be 
as  truly  educational  as  learning  to  write, 
but  if  reference  is  made  to  life  and  hu- 
man problems  of  adjustment,  then  learn- 
ing to  dance,  to  play,  to  go  into  the 
woods  and  fields  and  to  find  recreation 
in  nature’s  solemn  or  gay  mysteries  may 
be  much  more  significant  than  learning 
to  write.  Alternatives  are  not  required, 
however,  and  comparative  positions  are 
valueless  except  for  emphasis.  Writing 
there  must  be  of  course.  Equally  import- 
ant are  activities  that  help  educate  young 
people. 

America  has  learned  more  from  Roose- 
velt in  his  devotion  to  neighborly  stand- 
ards, more  from  Lindbergh  in  his  per- 
sistent refusal  to  commercialize  his  pop- 
ularity, more  from  the  defeat  of  selfish 
political  groups  in  the  recent  victory 
over  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  City, 
more  from  the  Senate  inquiry  into  bank- 
ing practices — America  has  learned  more 
from  these  than  from  all  the  scholarly 
treatises  on  government,  politics,  and 
finance  that  were  ever  written.  Youth 
may  learn  more  for  life  from  tennis 
than  from  Tennyson,  more  from  swim- 
ming than  from  Sophocles,  and  more 
from  dramatics,  music,  and  art  than 
from  the  most  scholarly  treatises  on  phil- 
sophy  or  the  most  erudite  discussion  of 
even  the  most  persistent  human  values. 

Nothing  is  so  tragic  in  education  as 
the  effort  of  academicians  to  represent 
inert  facts  as  fundamental  for  youth  to- 
day because  they  were  significant  to  ped- 
ants 200  years  ago;  and  nothing  in  edu- 
cation has  more  dynamic  power  to  mould 
attitudes  and  shape  convictions  than  the 
experiences  with  real  situations  about 
which  young  people  care  and  care 
greatly.  President  King  gave  us,  a gen- 
eration ago,  the  urge  to  care  greatly  foi 
great  things,  but  nowhere,  not  even  in 
Saint  Augustine's  feeble  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  mechanical  value  of  a symbol, 
can  one  find  verbalism,  mummery  and 
ceremonial  equivalent  in  educational 
values  for  life  functions  to  real  partici- 
pation in  real  activities. 

Mr.  Bloss  refers  to  the  present  policy 
of  the  college  to  enrich  the  intellectual 
life  of  students.  That  is  admirable  in  a 
way.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
this  policy  will  not  produce  many  stu- 
dents who  have  the  particular  bias  that 
Mr.  Bloss  represents. 


To  Be  Candidate  For 
Governor 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Davey  ’o4-’o7,  president 
of  tlic  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.  and 
former  congressman,  former  mayor  of 
ICent  anti  defeated  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Ohio  governorship  in  1928,  an- 
nounced on  February  5 that  he  will  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  governor  at  the  August  primary 
election. 

Mr.  Davey’s  statement  promised  full 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio  gov- 
ernment with  the  national  recovery  pro- 
gram ; relief  of  schools  if  the  Legisla- 
ture will  not  have  acted;  control  of  utili- 
ties; reduction  in  cost  of  State  govern- 
ment and  avoidance  of  “new  taxes”  so 
far  as  possible;  and  a drive  against 
crime  and  against  “boss  domination.” 


Wins  Civic  Medal 


Martin  McGill  ’oy-’op,  founder  of  the 
Lorain  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
has  been  awarded  the  Lorain  Journal’s 
prize  as  the  best  citizen  in  Lorain  in 
1933.  He  is  head  of  the  science  depart- 
ment in  the  high  school. 


Glee  Club  Concert 


Forty-four  good  men  and  true  “sent 
the  echoes  flying”  the  evening  of  Sat- 
urday, February  17,  when  the  Men’s 
Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of  John 
E.  Wirkler,  gave  its  fifty-fourth  annual 
home  concert  in  Finney  Chapel.  The 
Club  has  one  of  the  largest  memberships 
this  year  in  its  history,  and  sang  before 
a capacity  audience. 

The  first  group  of  four  songs  included 
Could  My  Songs  Their  JCay  Be  JVing- 
ing,  Hahn,  Like  the  Jf'oodland  Roses 
Fair,  Mair,  Cradle  Song,  MacDowell, 
and  The  Blind  Ploughman,  Clarke.  Rob- 
ert O.  Brink  ’34,  baritone,  sang  two  sea 
songs,  and  another  soloist,  Joseph  Hof- 
richter,  Jr.,  ’35,  followed  the  Medley  ■with 
Bonnet’s  I'ariations  de  Concert  for  organ. 

Among  the  other  numbers  African 
Drums  was  especially  effective;  and  the 
final  group  of  the  country’s  best-known 
college  songs  met  the  hearers’  enthusiastic 
approval. 

I'he  “high  point”  of  the  evening,  how- 
ever, was  admittedly  the  opera-burlesque 
“Cleopatra,”  written  by  John  W.  Brig- 
ham cT5-’i8,  a former  member  of  the 
Glee  Club  and  now  director  of  music  at 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  The 
plot  was  too  intricate  for  us  to  follow, 
but  if  we  explain  that  Cleopatra  was  an 
Egyptian  co-ed,  engaged  to  William,  a 
student;  and  that  Antony  was  a college 
football  hero,  Pompey  a campus  sheik 
and  Caesar  an  ex-athlete,  to  our  Oberlin 
readers  all  will  be  suHiciently  clear. 

A dance  for  the  members  of  the  two 
Glee  Clubs  followed  the  concert. 
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The  New  Chapel  Ruling 


On  February  7 the  t)berlin  faculty 
voted  to  adopt  a new  plan  with  regard 
to  student  attendance  at  chapels  and  as- 
semblies. The  new  plan  grew  out  of  a 
study  of  student,  faculty  and  alumni 
opinion  made  during  the  course  of  the 
winter  by  the  President  and  the  Chapel 
Committee. 

The  plan  proposes,  in  brief,  to  put 
chapel  and  assembly  attendance  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  now  adopted  for  other 
classes:  i.  e.,  attendance  that  shall  be, 
not  perfect,  but  regular.  Its  aim  is  to  do 
away  with  the  feeling  of  compulsion, 
while  it  tends  to  make  chapel  attendance 
natural  and  habitual.  As  in  college 
classes,  certain  types  of  standing  excuses 
may  be  granted. 

Alumni  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  the  results  of  the  religious  question- 
naire sent  recently  to  graduates  of  the 
last  five  vears,  to  the  faculty  and  to  the 
student  body.  President  Wilkins  in  his 
report  summarizes  the  sentiment  on  the 
chapel  situation. 

“Those  who  received  the  questionnaire 
were  asked,  first  of  all,”  he  writes,  “to 
rate  chapel-as-it-is  on  a scale  running 
from  I to  7,  the  ratings  i,  2,  and  3 be- 
ing favorable,  the  rating  4 neutral,  and 
the  ratings  5,  6 and  7 unfavorable.  Of 
the  faculty,  75  indicated  a favorable 
opinion,  6 a neutral  opinion,  and  18  an 
unfavorable  opinion.  Of  the  recent  grad- 
uates 589  were  favorable,  70  neutral,  and 
115  unfavorable.  Of  the  students  666 
were  favorable,  156  neutral,  and  313  un- 
favorable. Taking  the  three  groups  to- 
gether, 1330  were  favorable,  232  neutral, 
and  446  unfavorable. 

“The  answers  to  the  direct  question 
as  to  whether  chapel  should  be  required 
or  voluntary  showed  that  many  of  those 
who  had  expressed  a favorable  opinion 
of  chapel-as-it-is,  thought  that,  though 
chapel-as-it-is  is  good,  voluntary  chapel 
would  be  better. 

“Of  the  faculty,  66  favored  required 
and  37  voluntary  chapel;  of  the  recent 
graduates  473  favored  re(juired  and  306 
voluntary  chapel;  and  of  the  students 
514  favored  re(iuired  and  634  voluntary 
chapel.  Taking  the  three  groups  to- 
gether, 1053  favored  required  and  977 
voluntary  chai)el.  Taking  the  recent 
graduates  and  students  together,  without 
the  faculty,  987  favored  refjuired  and  940 
voluntary  chapel. 

“Among  the  recent  graduates,  each  in- 
dividual class  favored  required  rather 
than  voluntary  chapel.  A notable  fea- 
ture of  student  opinion  was  the  differ- 
entiation between  tlie  tlirec  upper  classes 
and  the  freshman  class.  In  eadi  of  tlie 
three  upper  classes  the  balance  of  opinion 
favored  voluntary  chapel;  the  totals  of  the 
three  classes  being  249  for  required  and 
446  for  voluntary  chapel;  whereas  the 
freshmen  stood  252  for  retjuired  and  180 
for  voluntary  chapel  . . . 


“Opportunity  was  given  also  for  the 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  re- 
quired chapel  was  opposed.  The  grounds 
most  freciuently  given  were  the  belief 
that  compulsion  is  incompatible  with  re- 
ligion in  general  or  with  worship  in  par- 
ticular, and  reference  to  the  presence  in 
chapel  of  those  who  are  unsympathetic  or 
hostile,  and  constitute  an  obstacle  to  at- 
tention or  to  worship.” 

Three  grounds  for  standing  excuses 
from  chapel  only  have  been  recognized. 
The  first,  as  at  present,  allows  the  grant- 
ing of  such  an  excuse,  on  application,  to 
adherents  of  a branch  of  religion  other 
than  Protestant  Christianity.  The  second 
grounds  of  excuse  is  opposition  to  re- 
ligion as  such. 

“Oberlin  is  a Christian  college;  but  it 
makes  no  stipulations  as  to  the  religious 
status  of  those  who  enter.  In  answering 
the  questionnaire,  eight  students  gave  op- 
position to  religion-as-such  as  a ground 
for  opposing  chapel.  If  any  student  seeks 
from  his  Dean  an  excuse  from  chapel 
seiA'ices  on  this  ground,  the  Dean  will 
talk  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  if  the 
student  maintains  the  request  for  excuse, 
it  will  be  granted  . . . 

“The  third  ground  for  a standing  ex- 
cuse from  chapel  services  . . . reads : ‘Main- 

tenance of  the  position  that  under  the 
nevj  conditions  the  request  to  join  in  the 
service  tends  to  develop  in  one’s  self  a 
hostility  to  religion.’  Every  phrase  in 
that  statement  is  carefully  chosen.  Its 
general  intent  is  to  provide  a basis  of 
excuse  for  any  student  who  may  feel 
that  there  exists  between  the  idea  of 
worship  and  the  new  and  liberalized  re- 
quirements as  to  attendance  an  incom- 
patibilit}^  so  strong  as  to  turn  him  against 
religion.  Because  we  believe  so  much 
in  the  value  of  chapel,  and  because  we 
believe  that  the  extent  of  the  liberaliza- 
tion may  well  suffice  to  remove  the  sense 
of  incompatibility,  excuses  sought  on  this 
ground  will  not  be  granted  automatically 
— but  they  will  be  granted  if  the  stu- 
dent maintains  his  position.” 

Two  other  provisions  have  been  made 
in  the  matter  of  chapel.  In  the  first 
place,  four  or  more  students  are  to  be 
added  to  the  Chapel  Committee.  In  the 
second  place — and  this  will  call  forth 
faint  nostalgia  in  many  an  alumni 
bosom — the  faculty  are  no  longer  to  be 
seated  on  the  platform.  Seats  are  to  be 
reserved  for  them  in  the  front  pews  of 
the  southwest  section,  but  they  are  free 
to  sit  elsewhere  If  they  so  desire.  “I  wel- 
come this  change,”  writes  President  Wil- 
kins, “not  only  because  of  the  special 
reasons  wlilch  have  prompted  it,  but  be- 
cause I ilisapprove  all  that  which  em- 
phasizes the  difference  between  faculty 
and  students  . . . Faculty  and  students 
ought  not  to  he,  in  any  sense,  in  opposi- 
tion. 'They  ought  to  he,  in  spirit,  as  un- 
der tljc  new  plan  they  will  be  in  fact, 


fLvith  each  other,  and  facing  in  the  same 
direction.” 

President  Wilkins’  own  view  he  has  ex- 
pressed as  follows:  “I  believe  heartily 
in  the  value  of  both  chapel  services  and 
assemblies.  I'his  belief  is  two-fold.  I 
believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  the  entire  college  body 
to  get  together  regularly;  and  I believe, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  specific 
value  of  the  chapel  services  and  assem- 
blies has  been  and  is  very  high  . . . 

“Nevertheless,  I have  for  a long  time 
believed  that  our  present  regulations  as 
to  attendance  at  chapel  services  needed 
revision.  This  belief  does  not  spring 
from  objection  to  requirement  as  such: 
the  whole  fabric  of  college  life  is  in- 
evitably shot  through  with  requirement  . . 

“Nor  does  my  belief  spring  from  the 
idea  that  there  is  any  necessary  incom- 
patibility between  the  requirement  of  at- 
tendance and  having  a talk  which  deals 
with  religion — though  to  be  completely 
fair  I must  distinguish  between  two 
types  of  talk.  Religion  has  always  been, 
and  is  today,  one  of  the  main  fields  of 
human  interest  ....  It  is  therefore  as 
educationally  appropriate  that  we  should 
from  time  to  time  hear  talks  in  the  field 
of  religion  as  it  is  that  we  should  hear 
talks  in  the  fields  of  science  or  current 
events  or  the  arts.  I can  see  nothing  in- 
appropriate, therefore,  in  the  requirement 
of  attendance  for  a talk  in  the  field  of 
religion — if  that  talk  is  an  objective  and 
descriptive  talk  ....  But  if  a talk  in 
the  field  of  religion  becomes  primarily 
a sermon  or  an  evangelistic  appeal,  then 
it  seems  to  me  personally  to  have  gone 
over  into  a territory  where  a hard  and 
fast  requirement  of  attendance  Is  inap- 
propriate. 

“My  chief  trouble,  however,  has  not 
been  in  a sense  of  incompatibility  be- 
tween required  attendance  and  chapel 
talks,  but  in  the  belief  that  there  is  an 
incompatibility  between  a hard  and  fast 
requirement  of  attendance  and  the  Idea 
of  worship,  between  the  requirement  of 
attendance  and  the  expectation  that  we 
should  all  join  in  the  mood  of  worship, 
in  the  singing  of  a hymn;  or  all  listen, 
in  the  mood  of  worship,  to  a Bible  read- 
ing; or  all  realty  join  in  prayer.  And  I 
have  known,  of  course,  that  there  are 
many,  both  faculty  members  and  students, 
who  have  felt  the  same  way.  In  par- 
ticular, I know  that  the  presence  in 
chapel  of  some  who  have  resented  the 
combination  of  required  attendance  and 
the  request  to  participate  in  worship  has 
made  such  participation  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  many  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  participate.” 


Among  “Six  Best” 

Rhoda  Hastings  c'35  was  named  as  the 
writer  of  one  of  the  “six  best  songs”  out 
of  300,  submitted  in  a popular-song  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Plain  Dealer.  Her 
composition  was  called  “Unfaithful.”  The 
songs  were  judged  by  George  Gershwin. 
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John  R.  Rogers  Dies 


Jolm  R.  Rogers  ’75.  inventor  anti  con- 
sulting engineer  with  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  died  suddenly  on 
Sunday,  February  i8,  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  death  was  due  to 
heart  disease. 

John  Rapliael  Rogers,  son  of  ihe  Rev. 
John  A.  R.  and  Elizabeth  Enibree  Rogers, 
was  born  in  Roseville,  111.,  December  ii, 
1856.  He  took  three  years  of  his  college 
course  in  Kerea  College,  Kentucky,  com- 
ing to  Ol>erlin  for  his  senior  year  and 
graduating  with  the  Class  of  1875.  In 
iQoS  Oberlin  bestowed  upon  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  in 
1930  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Science.  Berea  conferred  upon  him  in 

1914  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Laws. 

For  several  years  after  his  graduation 
from  Oberlin.  Mr.  Rogers  taught  school, 
first  in  Michigan,  then  In  Berea  College. 
From  1877  to  1888,  with  the  exception 

of  one  year,  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Lorain. 

Mr.  Rogers  first  became  interested  in 
a typesetting  machine  in  the  winter  of 
1880-1881.  while  he  was  visiting  his 
father  and  his  brother,  the  owner  of  a 
newspaper.  He  worked  on  this  at  odd 
times  and  finally  took  to  Cleveland  a 
rude  model  of  his  machine.  The  Rogers 
Typograph  Company  was  organized,  and 
the  Typograph  perfected  and  placed  on 
the  market. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
then  claimed  that  Mr.  Roger’s  machine 
was  an  infringement  on  their  patents. 
Long  litigation  ensued,  finally  ended  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Rogers  Typograph 
Company  by  the  Mergenthaler  firm.  Mr. 
Rogers’  connection  with  the  Mergenthaler 
Company  continued  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  devoted  his  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  machine,  and  took  out  be- 
tween 400  and  500  patents,  the  estimates 
including  those  granted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a Trustee  of  Oberlin 
College  from  1909  to  1928,  and  was  also 
a trustee  of  Berea  College  for  many 
years.  He  was  twice  married:  first,  on 
December  25,  1879,  to  Clara  Ardelia 
Saxton  c’74  of  Oberlin,  who  dietl  April 
5,  1932;  second,  on  August  24,  1933,  to 
Marion  Rood  Pratt  of  Cleveland.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  two  adopted 
daughters,  Mrs.  Jessie  Rogers  McNutt, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Rogers  Leidheiser,  both 
former  Oberlin  students. 

Mr.  Rogers  attended  the  Centennial 
Reunion  in  Oberlin  last  June,  taking  part 
in  all  the  Commencement  events.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  Centennial  films  will 
remember  the  pictures  of  him  that  ap- 
pear in  several  places  in  the  Commence- 
ment reels. 


Alumni  Romp  Over 
Varsity 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
game  the  Varsity  went  down  in  defeat 
before  the  Alumni,  the  score  being  42- 
29.  'Fhe  grads  placed  a strong,  fast 
starting  aggregation  on  the  floor  and 
immediately  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  Coach  Butler  had  started  a second 
team.  In  about  as  much  time  as  it  usu- 
ally takes  an  Alumni  team  to  run  the 
tightness  out  of  its  collective  legs,  this 
bunch  had  run  up  a nice  lead  of  12 
points  to  none.  All  of  these  points  with 
the  excei)tion  of  two  by  virtue  of  a bas- 
ket by  John  Brown  ’33,  were  made  by 
two  small  but  speedy  grads.  Bunny 
Spangler  ’33  and  Carl  Brickley  ’31. 
When  the  V’^arsity’s  first  team  entered 
the  game  the  score  stood  at  14  to  2,  and 
at  the  half  the  Alumni  team  was  still 
ahead  by  a score  of  26-15.  In  this  pe- 
riod Carl  Brickley  had  made  the  as- 
tounding total  of  12  points;  Bunny 
Spangler  had  five,  and  Bert  Laird  ’33, 
John  Brown  ’33,  Loomis  Laird  ’31,  and 
Nate  Berthoff  ’20  each  had  one  basket 
to  his  credit. 

The  second  half  of  the  game  was  both 
sadder  and  lighter.  Sad  because  Loomis 
Laird  ’31  fulfilled,  seemingly  inevitablv, 
the  other  half  of  what  has  become  the 
Laird  ’31  legend.  He  had  made  his 
basket;  it  remained  for  lilm  to  be  ousted 
from  the  game  by  an  umpirical  edict. 
Brickley  was  held  to  one  basket  in  this 
period,  but  Spangler  and  Brown  con- 
tinued to  toss  them  in  and  the  returning 
team  was  able  to  maintain  its  lead. 
Amusement  was  the  keynote  of  tlie  play 
during  the  second  half,  as  Jim  Wicken- 
den  ’28  applied  famous  football  tactics 
to  a loose  ball,  and  Landis  ’20  came 
through  in  the  last  minutes  of  play  to 
get  the  basket  he  had  been  hoping  for 
throughout  the  evening.  Laird  and 
Spangler  put  on  a bit  of  professional  ex- 
hibitionism for  a nice  basket  toward  the 
close  of  tile  game,  aiul  Johnny  Brown 
tossed  in  tiie  last  points  to  bring  his 
team's  total  to  42.  The  \'arsity  stopped 
at  29. 


Lineup: 

Alumni  (j. 

Spangler  ’33  3 

C.  Brickley  ’31  ^ 


Bohrer  ’32  . . , 
H.  Laird  ’33 
Brown  ’33  . . 

L.  Laird  ’31 

Locke  ’31  

Wickenden  ’28 
Williams  ’32 
Bertholf  ’20  . . 
Landis  ’20  . . 


F.  T. 

3 9 

2 14 

I I 

0 4 

1 7 

0 2 

1 1 

o o 

o o 

O 2 

O 2 


V ■ ^7  ^ 

\ arsity  q p 

Rivin  j j 

B.  Brickley  1 

"’l'■lney  o o 

Engleliart  o 


42 

T. 

3 

I 

o 

o 


Woodward  

3 

3 

(’ameron  

0 

4 

Lampson  

3 

7 

Yoakam  

3 

5 

Sperry  • . . . . 

I 

3 

Baetz  

■» 

0 

4 

Rus.  Sperry  

0 

I 

X 

Morse  

0 

0 

Breckenridge  

0 

0 

Cocfper  

0 

0 

0 

8 

13 

29 

— Montgomery  McKinney  ’34. 


H.  Wade  Cargill 


Tuition  Still  $225;  Trus- 
tees Name  Cargill 

Tuition  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences for  1934-35  remain  at  $225,  it 

was  announced  after  a meeting  of  the 
Board  of  7'rustees  at  Oberlin,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  This  is  a continuation  of  the 
emergency  policy  of  the  present  year,  and 
should  be  of  material  help  in  maintain- 
ing student  enrollment.  The  tuition  had 
previously  stood  at  $300.  Conservatory 
tuition  will  also  remain  at  a reduced  rate. 

Henry  W’ade  C'argill,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  College,  will  become  Treas- 
urer next  year  on  the  retirement  of 
Hiram  B.  Thurston.  Mr.  Cargill,  a grad- 
uate of  the  Oberlin  Business  College  and 
a former  teacher,  entered  the  Treasurer’s 
Office  in  1901.  He  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Treasurer  and  associate  professor  in 
1924.  In  November  of  1933  he  became 
a member  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  College.  Mr.  Cargill’s  son  Paul 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1930. 

Mr.  Thurston  has  served  the  College 
as  Treasurer  since  1916. 

'I  he  Alumni  Magazine  for  May,  1931, 
speaks  thus  of  Mr.  Cargill’s  excellent 
(lualifications  for  his  position:  “(His)  ex- 
perience in  every  phase  of  the  work  of 
the  olHce,  his  superior  grasp  of  detail,  his 
keen  sense  of  the  accounting  problems  of 
the  College  as  a wltole,  and  his  absolute 
responsibility  have  made  him  a most  ef- 
ficient and  valuable  worker  on  the  ad- 
ministrative staff.’’ 
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A General  Readers’  Brief  Book  List  For 
An  Understanding  Of  The  Eco- 
nomic Problems  Of  Today 

Prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Economics,  Oberlin  College 

(Volumes  marked  * are  specially  recommended  for  easy  reading.  The  “New 
Deal”  legislation  is  not  included  in  these  volumes,  but  they  set  the  stage  for  it.) 


Money  and  B.anking 

(Professor  Wooster) 

Cassel,  G.,  The  Crisis  in  the  World’s 
Monetary  System.  (Second  Edition, 

1932.) 

An  admirably  clear  and  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  part  played  b}-^  gold  and  the 
war  debt  payments  in  the  post-war  years 
leading  to  the  present  depression.  The 
author,  who  is  one  of  Europe’s  outstand- 
ing economists,  believes  in  currency  con- 
trol. 

Edie,  L.  D.,  The  Banks  and  Prosperity. 

1931- 

A financial  liberal’s  statement  for  the 
layman  as  to  what  might  be  done  by 
banks  and  the  banking  system  to  stabilize 
business.  The  author  knows  banking  not 
only  as  a former  professor  of  finance 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  also 
as  the  vice  president  of  a large  financial 
corporation. 

^Rogers,  J.  H.,  America  Weighs  her 
Gold.  1931. 

A presentation  of  the  gold  question  in 
its  relation  to  other  factors  underlying  the 
depression,  by  one  of  President  Roose- 
velt’s financial  advisers.  More  complete 
and  better  rounded  than  Cassel’s  account. 
JVorren,  G.  F.  and  Pearson,  F,  A.,  Prices. 
1933- 

An  encyclopedic  study  of  mone.v  and 
prices  and  the  factors  affecting  them.  A 
really  fine  work  but  hard  going  for  the 
layman  and  useful  to  him  chiefly  as  the 
repository  of  the  monetary  ideas  of  Pro- 
fessor Warren,  financial  adviser  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  on  currency  questions. 

Speculation  and  the  Control  of 
SncuRiTA'  Markets. 

(Professor  Nilsson) 

Loiuejithal,  Alax,  The  Investor  Pays. 

1933- 

The  inside  story  of  the  receivership 
and  reorganization  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  the  larg- 
est receivership  in  American  liistory,  dis- 
closing the  unliappy  position  of  inarticu- 
late investors  in  a reorganization  plan 
arranged  and  engineered  by  banker  con- 
trol. 

^JVinkleman,  B.  F.,  'Pen  Years  of  Wall 
Street.  1932. 

A portrayal  of  the  series  of  events  and 
methods  by  whicli  the  public,  that  in  1921 
had  foresworn  stock  speculations,  was 
brought  back  into  the  market  in  1928  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before  — a 
kaleidoscopic  picture  of  stock  market 
operations  over  the  boom  decade. 

Ripley,  fV.  Z.,  Main  Street  and  Wall 
Street.  1927. 


A trenchant  criticism  of  certain  corpor- 
ate and  security  practices,  one  chapter  of 
which,  when  published  in  magazine  form, 
created  a marked  flurry  on  “the  Street.” 

Public  Utility  Regulation  and  the 
Control  of  Business 

(Professor  Lewis) 

*Bcrle,  A.  A.,  Jr.,  and  Means,  S.  C.,  The 
Modern  Corporation  and  Private 
Property.  1933. 

Recent  developments  in  corporated 
practice  and  control  together  with  an 
anal^^sis  of  their  effect  upon  the  corpora- 
tion and  upon  economic  society.  One  of 
the  great  books  of  recent  years. 

Clark,  J.  M.,  Social  Control  of  Business. 
1926. 

A discussion  of  the  philosophy  and 
mechanics  of  social  control  of  the  capi- 
talistic system.  Not  easy  reading  but 
basic  to  an  understanding  of  special  prob- 
lems. 

Fetter,  F.  A.,  The  Masquerade  of  Monop- 
ol}L  1931. 

A closely  reasoned  yet  readable  “ortho- 
dox” analysis  of  the  American  anti-trust 
problem. 

Mosher,  If'.  E.  and  Cranford,  F.  G., 
Public  Utility  Regulation.  1933. 

A well-balanced  readable  treatment  of 
current  problems  of  utility  regulation. 
Moulton,  H.  G.,  and  Associates,  The 
American  Transportation  Problem. 
1933- 

A report  on  various  forms  of  present 
day  transportation  and  their  coordina- 
tion, prepared  by  the  research  staff  of 
the  National  Transportation  Committee. 

International  Trade  and  Tariff 
(Professor  Pierce) 

Bid^'ell,  P.  If'.,  Tariff  Policy  of  the 
U.  S.  1933. 

A brief  study  of  recent  experience, 
with  special  reference  to  tariff  bargain- 
ing. 

Patterson,  E.  M.,  World’s  Economic  Di- 
lemma. 1930. 

An  analysis  of  the  factors  entering  into 
the  world’s  disequilibrium. 

*Salter,  Sir  A.,  Recovery:  the  Second  Ef- 
fort. 1932. 

A British  liberal’s  diagnosis  of  the 
world’s  monetary,  economic  and  political 
ills,  and  bis  prescriptions  for  (heir  cure. 
ICilliams,  B.  //.,  Economic  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  United  Slates.  1929. 

A historical  survey,  with  emphasis  on 
the  post-war  period,  dealing  with  policy 
as  to  foreign  investments,  tariff  bargain- 
ing, shipping  and  raw  materials. 


Labor,  Unemployment,  and  the 
Stabilization  of  Business 

(Professor  Wooster) 

^Douglas,  P.  11.,  and  Director,  A.,  The 
Problem  of  Unemployment. 

The  best  general  presentation  of  the 
nature,  extent,  causes  and  avenues  of  ac- 
tion upon  unemployment  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Includes  an  excellent  brief 
account  of  the  history  and  problems  of 
unemployment  insurance. 

Feldman,  H.,  The  Regularization  of  Em- 
ployment. 1925. 

Still  the  best  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bility and  methods  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment through  action  by  business. 

Hansen,  A.  IF,  Economic  Stabilization  in 
an  Unbalanced  World.  1932. 
Broader  than  the  title  of  this  section. 
The  best  general  book  on  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  stabilization,  national  and  inter- 
national. 


Wins  Fellowship 

Madelaine  E.  Field  ’25  was  recently 
awarded  a $1500  fellowship  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women. 
Miss  Field  received  her  Doctor’s  degree 
from  Radcliff  in  1932,  and  is  now  in- 
structing in  physiology  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Flealth.  Her  project  is 
the  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  blood 
capillaries  and  their  filtrate  to  the  lym- 
phatics. She  is  planning  to  work  at  Co- 
penhagen in  the  laboratory  of  Professor 
Kragh,  who  is  the  world’s  foremost  au- 
thority on  lymphatics. 

Madelaine  majored  in  zoology  at  Ober- 
lin, and  was  the  holder  of  the  women’s 
tennis  championship. 


On  Church  Committee 


Three  Oberlin  men  are  among  the 
eleven  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Study  of  the  Pastor’s  Class,  appointed  by 
the  Congregational  denomination  to  as- 
sist pastors  in  their  work  with  young  peo- 
ple preparing  for  church  membership. 
They  are  Edward  W.  Cross  t’li,  Theo- 
dore M.  Shipherd  h’2+  and  Frederick  L. 
Fagley  m’lo. 

Dr.  Jay  T.  Stocking  of  the  Oberlin 
Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the 
Committee’s  invitation  to  prepare  the 
manuscript  for  a new  type  of  textbook 
— A Beginner’s  Book  in  Christian  Belief. 

Adult  Education  For 
Negroes 

Frelinghuysen  University  in  Washing- 
ton, I).  C.,  of  which  Dr.  Anna  J.  Cooper 
’84  is  president,  is,  according  to  a bro- 
chure recently  rcceivetl,  a group  of  schools 
organized  for  adult  education  among 
colored  working  people.  The  courses  of- 
feretl  include  work  in  English,  history, 
social  sciences,  mathematics,  foreign  lan- 
guages; shorthand;  law;  work  in  religious 
instruction ; nurses’  training. 
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Basketball  Ups  and  Downs 

BY  MONTY  McKinney  '34 


Case  36— Obf.rlin  34 
Case  came  to  Oberlin  and  returned 
home  some  hours  later  with  a two-point 
margin  in  a hard-fought  battle,  which 
was  by  all  odds  tlie  most  exciting  seen 
on  tlie  local  court  this  season.  Lampson 
having  been  shifted  to  a forward  posi- 
tion from  his  former  place  at  guard, 
turned  in  the  outstanding  performance  ol 
the  game.  He  made  a total  of  16  points 
for  the  game,  six  of  which  were  scored 
in  the  first  half.  'I'he  only  other  Ober- 
lin player  who  was  able  to  tally  during 
this  period  was  Captain  \oakam,  but  his 
eleven  points  were  enough  to  keep  Ober- 
lin very  much  in  the  running.  Case 
scored  20  points  in  this  half. 

In  the  second  period  Case  held  Yoakam 
without  a score  until  he  was  put  out  of 
the  game  on  personals,  but  Lampson 
opened  up  even  more  and  collected  ten 
points,  which  with  those  made  by  Cam- 
eron, Brickley,  and  Rivin  kept  things 
pretty  even.  Case  continued  to  score  inter- 
mittently, and  the  margin  remained  about 
the  same  up  to  a fast  and  exciting  finish. 

Reserve  79 — Oberlin  33 
Oberlin  was  thrown  into  the  arena 
with  a team  from  Western  Reserve  be- 
fore a crowd  which,  if  it  remained  to 
the  awful  end,  must  have  been  not  unlike 
the  mobs  that  supported  the  Roman  Cir- 
cus Maximus  in  its  hey-day.  The  score 
after  the  carnage  was  tidied  up  was  Re- 
serve 79 — Oberlin  33,  a total  setting  a new 
scoring  record  for  the  gym,  the  previous 
record  having  been  held  by  the  same  two 
teams.  Slight  consolation  was  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  Yoakam  and  Cameron 
scored  15  and  12  points  respectively. 

Oberlin  32 — Muskingum  26 
Oberlin  won  its  third  game  of  the  sea- 
son when  it  defeated  Muskingum  on  the 
home  court.  Muskingum  started  well 
with  a team  which  had  every  advantage 
over  its  rivals  in  the  passing  department 
of  the  game,  but  Oberlin  came  up  slowly 
and  held  a 19-1+  lead  at  half  time.  In 
this  period  the  Oberlin  scores  were  prettv 
well  divided  among  all  the  members  of 
the  team,  five  of  whom  played  through- 
out the  entire  game. 

Again  in  the  second  half  Muskingum 
started  well,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
a total  of  20  points  when  Oberlin  had 
but  22.  Field  goals  were  made  alter- 
nately by  each  team  until  the  score  was 
26-24.  At  that  point  Cameron  sank  two 
long  shots,  and  the  team  was  able  to 
maintain  the  lead  until  the  game  ended. 
Oberlin  was  forced  to  shoot  most  of  its 
shots  from  well  out  on  the  floor,  and  the 
Muskingum  team  had  a smooth  passing 
game,  which  caused  the  Crimson  plenty 
of  trouble.  It  was  accurate  shooting, 
largely  on  the  part  of  Bill  Cameron  who 
netted  eleven  points,  that  gave  Oberlin 
the  victory. 


Allegheny  30 — Oberlin  21 
The  first  game  of  the  season’s  Eastern 
trip  was  a warning  of  what  was  to  come, 
for  Allegheny  came  in  the  winner.  An 
unfortunate  accident  occurred  in  the  first 
half  when  Captain  Darrell  Yoakam 
sprained  his  ankle  and  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  game.  This  half  saw 
little  scoring  by  either  team,  the  count 
being  16-12  when  the  period  ended,  Al- 
legheny holding  the  edge. 

Oberlin,  without  Yoakam,  was  able  to 
score  but  three  times  from  the  court  in 
the  second  half,  and  Allegheny  got  seven 
baskets,  three  of  which  were  made  by 
Hibbs.  Rivin,  Oberlin  forward,  was  high 
man  for  his  team  with  a total  of  eight 
points,  six  of  them  from  the  field.  The 
difficulty  in  this  game  was  one  of  marks- 
manship, Oberlin  making  but  seven  bas- 
kets out  of  52  attempts. 

Hobart  41 — Oberlin  30 
The  second  defeat  of  the  Eastern  trip 
came  at  the  hands  of  Hobart  College  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Spies  of  Hobart  scored 
almost  enough  points  by  himself  to  de- 
feat the  Oberlin  team,  having  24  wdien 
the  gun  went  off.  Lampson  of  Oberlin 
was  next  high  scorer  with  13  points.  The 
Oberlin  shooting  percentage  was  a little 
better  in  this  game,  but  it  w'as  not  so  good 
as  the  Hobart  percentage,  and  the  Ober- 
lin team  had  fewer  shots.  The  fact  that 
Spies  ran  wild  made  things  very  difficult 
for  Oberlin,  and  Yoakam’s  ankle  was  still 
giving  him  trouble,  a fact  that  prevented 
well  for  Oberlin  with  eight  points. 

Rochester  30 — Oberlin  26 

The  third  defeat  came  at  Rochester 
where  the  University  team  beat  Oberlin 
30-26.  In  this  game  also  Oberlin  was 
the  victim  of  a man  run  wild,  for  Cra)'- 
tor  made  ii  of  his  team’s  20  points  in 
the  second  half,  after  Rochester  had 

lagged  14-10  at  the  half.  Yoakam  con- 
tributed eight  of  Oberlin’s  14  markers  in 
the  first  half  but  was  able  to  get  but  four 
in  the  last  period.  Lampson,  playing  at 
guard  again,  was  able  to  get  only  four 

points  before  he  was  ousted  from  the 

game  on  personals,  and  Cameron  was 
held  to  one  field  goal.  For  a third  time, 
the  team  was  unable  to  score  sufficiently 
although  it  had  almost  as  many  shots  as 
its  opponents. 


To  Present  Sophocles’ 
Electra  In  April 

Sophocles'  Elcdra,  in  Jelib’s  translation, 
is  the  ambitious  choice  of  the  Oberlin 
Dramatic  Association  for  its  second  ma- 
jor production  of  the  year.  The  play  is 
being  coached  by  Warren  Taylor  of  the 
English  faculty,  and  Professor  Lockwood 
of  the  Conservatory  is  writing  the  choral 
music,  using  the  (jreek  modes. 


Faculty  Briefs 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown  of  the  theological 
faculty  was  the  speaker  this  year  at  the 
anniversary  of  l^ilgrim  Church,  Cleve- 
land. On  March  i he  is  to  give  a radio 
address  on  “Hiller  Hysteria,”  over  sta- 
tion WJAY,  Cleveland. 

Julian  Fowler,  College  librarian,  who 
has  been  ill  for  nearly  two  months  with 
pneumonia,  Is  making  good  recovery.  It 
will  be  some  time,  however,  before  he 
can  resume  his  work. 

'Fhe  Central  Ohio  Physics  Club  met  in 
Oberlin  on  February  24.  Professor  Howe 
demonstrated  some  applications  of  inter- 
mittent illumination  to  laboratory  work 
in  elementary  courses;  I’rofessor  Tucker 
exhibited  some  pieces  of  apparatus  he 
has  devised  for  demonstration  purposes; 
and  Dr.  Taylor  told  of  the  early  devel- 
opment of  the  telephone. 

Don  Morrison  of  the  Conservatory  fac- 
ulty is  serving  as  radio  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  Music  Education  Association  this 
year.  The  recent  Oberlin  woodwind 
quintet  broadcast  was  arranged  through 
his  efforts. 

Professor  David  E.  Moyer  of  the  Con- 
servatory gave  a piano  recital  in  Lehr 
Auditorium,  Ohio  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, the  evening  of  January  24. 

Professor  David  R.  Moore  of  the  His- 
tory Department  has  returned  home  from 
Saranac  Lake.  He  is  not  yet  able  to 
meet  his  classes. 

Mrs.  Clara  S.  Peirce,  mother  of  Pro- 
fessor Paul  S.  Peirce,  died  at  her  son’s 
home  on  Saturday,  February  17. 

Miss  Frances  Nash,  Dean  of  Conserva- 
tory women,  left  Oberlin  for  a semester’s 
absence.  After  a month  in  Florida  she 
plans  to  go  on  to  New'  York. 

Leaves  of  absence  this  semester  also  In- 
clude Dr.  H.  N.  Holmes  and  Professor 
Oscar  Jaszi.  Both  Dr.  Holmes  and  Dr. 
Jaszi  and  their  families  have  gone 
abroad. 

Jean  Ball  ’33,  Ruth  Root  ’33  and  Mar- 
tha Woodmancy  ’32,  together  with 
Virginia  \\'oIfolk  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  have  joined  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department  faculty  for  the  second 
semester.  They  are  taking  over  the  w’ork 
of  Miss  Catherine  Von  M'enck  and  Mrs. 
Helen  E.  Domonkos,  who  are  on  leave. 

Professor  K.  ^\^  Gehrkens,  receiulv 
elected  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Music  Teachers,  was  the 
speaker  before  the  Fortnightly  Musical 
Club  of  Cleveland,  Feb.  7,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Club’s  fortieth  anniversary. 


New  Feature 


By  re-arranging  our  advertising  space, 
we  are  this  month  experimenting  with  a 
new  Magazine  feature.  Readers  who 
want  a guide  to  the  contents  of  this  issue 
will  find  it  inside  the  front  cover. 
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Pittsburgh  Organizes 
Admissions  Program 

Seventy-five  members  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  attended  the 
recent  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  Chap- 
ter, held  January  23  in  the  College  Club, 
to  greet  the  Oberlin  representatives,  Mr. 
Donald  M.  Love  and  Mr.  William  Sea- 
man. 

The  program  was  preceded  by  a de- 
licious dinner,  during  which  the  guests 
were  entertained  by  a string  trio.  Miss 
Aria  Wallace,  Class  of  1927,  sang  two 
songs  by  Stephen  C.  Foster,  and  her  ac- 
companiments were  played  by  Miss  Betty 
Snyder  ’27,  social  chairman,  who  had 
charge  of  the  dinner  and  the  musical  pro- 
gram. 

Following  the  dinner,  the  group  ad- 
journed to  the  lounge,  where  the  program 
for  the  evening  was  given.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Adams  ’21,  president,  presided.  Mr. 
Love  gave  a very  interesting  talk  on 
“The  Social  Impact  of  the  College,”  and 
Mr.  Seaman  made  an  interesting  and 
clear  presentation  of  alumni  cooperation 
in  the  matter  of  selective  admissions  of 
new  students. 

Motion  pictures  of  the  June  Centennial 
Celebration  were  shown,  with  comments 
by  Mr.  Seaman,  and  were  very  much  en- 
joyed. At  the  conclusion  of  the  general 
meeting,  the  Committee  on  Selective  Ad- 
missions for  the  Pittsburgh  area  met  with 
Mr.  Seaman  to  discuss  in  greater  detail 
its  organization  and  function.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter  is  most  interested  in  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  this  program,  and 
in  endeavoring  to  assist  the  College  in 
securing  desirable  applicants  for  admis- 
sion. The  members  of  the  Committee  are 
as  follows:  Dr.  William  Fargo  Bayle  ’05; 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Rogers  ’08;  Miss  Bessie 
M.  Janes  ’ii;  Mr.  Charles  R.  Shultz 
’03;  Miss  Kathryn  Carey  c’24;  Mrs. 

G.  W.  Seaman  ’98;  Miss  Muriel  Findlay 
’27;  Miss  Genevieve  Kerr  ’14;  Miss 

Faries  E.  Dodds  ’13  ; Mrs.  Helen  Shultz 
Cobaugh  ’27;  Miss  Marcella  Spahr  ’28; 
Miss  Mary  L.  Daly  ’23;  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Adams  ’21. 

C.  H.  A.  and  R.  E.  E. 


Appoint  Committee 


A committee  lias  recently  been  ap- 
jiointed  iiy  tlie  Oberlin  alumni  of  Chi- 
cago for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  in- 
terest in,  and  securing  subscriptions 
for,  the  /lliimni  Mtigiiz'uie.  Five  mem- 
liers  have  been  appointed:  Alice  Ward 
’15,  1.17  l-imlen  Ave.,  Oak  Park;  Mrs. 
Stanley  Sitiipson  (Florence  M.  Stewart 
’o7-'o8),  t+it  Church  St.,  Evanston; 
Mercy  Hooker  ’13,  719  ICrie  St.,  Oak 
Park;  F.dward  W.  Pricbe,  Jr.,  ’29,  533 
Michigan  Ave.,  Evanston;  and  Ray 
Booth  ’12,  6314  N.  Irving  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Washington  Meets 


The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  met  on  January  23rd  at 
the  A.  A.  U.  Club  House.  Following 
a luncheon,  a business  meeting  was  held; 
the  Club  president,  Mrs.  Miriam  Oat- 
man  Blachly  ’12,  presided.  Mrs.  Anna 
Barnard  Kinsman  ’87  gave  a brief  re- 
sume of  the  recent  conference  on  the 
“Cause  and  Cure  of  War.”  Other  alum- 
nae present  were:  Mrs.  Billy  Millard 
Bayliss  k’26;  Mrs.  Bernice  Harper 

Brisebois  ’07;  Miss  Caroline  Church; 

Mrs.  Mary  Bennett  Durand  ’93 ; Miss 
Ruth  Eckhart  ’13 ; Mrs.  Mary  Blackford 
Fow'ler  ’13;  Mrs.  Ruth  Bookwalter 

Hummel  ’12;  Mrs.  Caroline  Post  Metcalf 

’85;  Mrs.  Conna  Bell  Shaw  ’28;  Mrs. 
Augusta  Jewitt  Street  ’ii;  Miss  Dorothy 
Swift  ’12;  Mrs.  Sally  Funk  Symons 
c’27 ; Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan;  Mrs. 
George  Arner  ’08. — S.  F.  S. 


Christmas  Party 

The  Dayton  Chapter  gave  a Christmas 
party,  December  twenty-seventh,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  H.  Gray 
’19,  for  Oberlin  students  who  had  re- 
turned for  the  holidays.  Dorothy  Niehus 
’32  and  Margery  Beck  ’32  were  in 
charge  of  the  entertainment,  and  Char- 
lotte Diehl  c’33  and  Margaret  Mann 
c’33  played  several  piano  solos.  Everyone 
enjoyed  hearing  of  the  present  Campus 
activities,  and  the  alumni  were  once 
more  reminded  of  their  own  good  college 
days.— C.  B. 

Bequest  To  Boston 
Group 

A bequest  of  $50  to  the  New  England 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association,  from  the  es- 
tate of  Miss  Lura  L.  Barnes  of  Hard- 
wick, Mass.,  was  announced  on  January 
24. 

Miss  Barnes  studied  in  Oberlin  in 
1873-74.  She  died  on  January  14. 


Detroit  Takes  Pot-Luck 


The  February  meeting  of  the  Detroit 
Ahi  mni  Club  was  a Pot-Luck  supper  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Simpson 
’99  (Anne  Patton  c’99).  About  sixty 
attended.  Miss  Annie  Sprague  of  the 
Merrill-Palrner  School  of  Motherhood 
gave  a talk  inviting  young  people  of 
Detroit  to  help  in  the  social  work  of  the 
city.  'I'lie  evening  was  .spent  in  singing 
Oberlin  songs  and  playing  cards. 

'The  annual  meeting  was  announced 
for  Marcli  i6th  at  the  home  of  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Kalhfleisch  '16  (Kathleen 
While  T6).  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Bohn 
and  Mr.  Seaman  will  be  present  and 
bring  word  from  Oberlin  to  the  Detroit 
alumni.-^R.  W.  W. 


Boston  Meets 


In  spite  of  ten-degrees-below-zero 
weather,  about  fifty  Oberlinites  of 
Greater  Boston  eagerly  gathered  at  the 
Harvard  Faculty  Club,  Cambridge,  on 
February  8th.  The  occasion  was  a din- 
ner in  honor  of  our  Oberlin  guests.  Dr. 
Bohn  and  Mr.  Seaman. 

Our  Club  president.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Bent 
’22,  welcomed  the  assembled  group  and 
served  as  toastmaster  for  the  evening. 

Dr.  Bohn  gave  his  interesting  account 
of  Oberlin  of  the  past,  regaling  us  now 
and  again  with  some  very  amusing 
stories.  Then  Mr.  Seaman,  likewise  in 
jovial  mood,  spoke  on  Oberlin  present 
and  future.  He  introduced  the  new  ad- 
missions plan,  giving  convincing  com- 
parisons of  figures  and  “figures,”  and 
showing  the  imperative  need  of  raising 
the  admissions  standards.  He  also  stressed 
the  need  for  more  men  students.  Mr.  Sea- 
man provided  considerable  food  for 
thought  to  many  in  his  statement  that 
the  general  scholastic  scale  of  values 
must  be  increased  both  among  men  and 
women  for  Oberlin  to  maintain  its  high 
rank  among  other  leading  schools. 

To  acquaint  us  further  with  the  pres- 
ent Oberlin  and  its  progress  Mr.  Seaman 
showed  several  reels  of  movies  depicting 
the  Centennial  Celebration,  Commence- 
ment, the  last  Mock  Convention,  athlet- 
ics, dramatics.  College  buildings,  the 
Arboretum  and  kindred  subjects. 

Witnessing  these  scenes  and  others 
contributed  a vital  part  to  a very  enjoy- 
able evening.  We  left  with  a renewed 
feeling  of  loyalty  toward  our  Alma  Ma- 
ter and  a great  desire  to  work  harder 
than  ever  to  help  find  students  who  in 
their  turn  may  become  able  and  enthusi- 
astic alumni. — E.  R.  T. 


Cincinnati  Centennial 


The  Ohio  Valley  Alumni  Association 
of  Oberlin  College  assembled  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  3,  1933,  at  the 

home  of  the  Hon.  William  C.  Cochran 
’69,  in  Mount  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  to 
celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Oberlin’s  founding.  Harry  Zekind  ’26 
presided.  Messages  of  greeting  from 
President  Wilkins  and  from  Dr.  Mosher 
were  read. 

Mr.  Cochran  spoke  on  (he  early  days 
of  Oberlin  from  his  personal  reminis- 
cences. Miss  Helen  Grant  and  Miss 
Lois  Symons,  both  of  the  Class  of  1933* 
answered  questions  on  Oberlin  of  the 
present.  The  following  oHicers  were 
elected:  ju'esitient,  Laurence  S.  Firestone 
’29;  vice  president,  Mrs.  James  D. 
Stover  (ICIIzabeth  Scluiltz  Ti);  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frances  B.  Nobis  ’17. 

A buffet  supper  was  served  and  after- 
wards Oberlin  songs  were  sung.  Over 
thirty  attended  (he  meeting. 

— L.  S.  F. 
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Chicago  Women  Give 
Scholarship  Aid 

For  many  years  Oberlin  lias  been  in 
close  touch  with  some  of  Chicago's  lead- 
ing educators  and  civic  leaders,  and  par- 
ticularly has  this  been  true  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Sophonisba  Breckinridge  h’19  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Accordingly 
the  announcement  that  she  rvould  be  the 
speaker  at  a luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Club  on  February  8tli  called  out  an  un- 
usually large  attendance.  Mrs.  Adena 
Miller  Rich  'it  presideti  and  the  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Chicago  College  Club. 

Miss  Breckinridge’s  subject  was  the  re- 
cent conference  at  Montevideo  which  she 
attended  as  delegate  from  the  United 
States.  And  its  many  aspects  were  all 
of  interest  to  her — whether  the  etpial 
rights  of  men  and  women,  or  labor  codes, 
or  the  preservation  of  historical  treasures. 
Men  and  measures  were  shrewdly  ap- 
praised in  her  own  humorous  way. 

Miss  Hazel  Kyrk,  formerly  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty  and  now  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  e.vplained  briefly  about 
the  movement  for  summer  schools  for  in- 
dustrial workers,  particularly  the  one  at 
Oberlin  last  summer.  Miss  Miriam 
Barnes,  a student  at  the  school,  told 
some  of  her  experiences.  Mrs.  Alice 
Charles  Reid  ’02  was  elected  to  represent 
our  club  in  conferences  regarding  this 
pro]  ect. 

Miss  Ruth  Hayward  ’27,  the  treasurer, 
reported  sixty  members;  and  with  mem- 
bership dues  and  gifts  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  vote  no  less  than  $150  to  the 
Needy  Students’  Fund  this  year. 

— L.  S.  P. 


Warren  Reunion 


On  January  i6  about  forty  former 
Oberlin  students  of  Warren  and  vicinity, 
with  their  friends,  met  for  dinner  at  the 
Warren  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (jiiests  came  from 
Warren,  Niles  and  Cortland. 

Every  one  was  enthusiastic,  and  gaily 
sang  and  visited.  Later  Dr.  John  Ru- 
dolph of  the  Class  of  1898  talked  of 
Oberlin  as  it  was  in  his  day,  and  Mar- 
jorie Estabrook  'I'homas  ’30  told  of  some 
of  her  Oberlin  experiences. 

Dr.  W.  W.  McKay  ’05  introduced  Mr. 
William  Seaman,  who  gave  a most  en- 
lightening talk  about  Oberlin’s  program. 
After  his  address  he  was  urged  to  show 
all  the  movies  he  had  brought. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
president,  Thomas  H.  Madden,  Jr.,  ’28,  of 
Niles;  vice  presidents.  Opal  Briley  ’31  of 
Warren  and  O.  M.  Richards  ’10  of  Cort- 
land; secretary  and  treasurer,  Helen  Esta- 
brook ’23  of  Warren;  and  representative 
to  the  Alumni  Council,  Mrs.  Lucilc 
Ketcham  ’13  of  Warren. 

— H.  E. 


New  Haven  Organizes 


New  Haven  alumni  of  Oberlin  College 
met  informally  tbe  evening  of  February 
9 in  Dwight  Hall  to  meet  Dr.  Bohn  and 
Mr.  Seaman  in  the  course  of  their  Grand 
Tou  r. 

Details  of  the  newly-created  plan  for 
alumni  participation  in  selective  admis- 
sions were  outlined,  ami  Dr.  Ralph 
Cheney  ’98  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Sea- 
man on  applicants  from  New  Haven  and 
the  vicinity.  A permanent  New  Haven 
Chapter  was  also  formed,  with  Mrs. 
Margaret  Edgar  Landram  ’28,  Roland 
Walker  ’28  and  Florien  Heiser  ’26  elected 
officers  for  an  indefinite  period  (or  until 
impeachment  I) . 

Following  the  addresses,  Mr.  Seaman 
showed  the  Oberlin  movies.  Although 
with  the  thermometer  standing  at  15  de- 
grees below  zero  only  twenty-five  people 
could  be  present,  the  meeting  lacked 
neither  enthusiasm  nor  results. 

— F.  H. 


Youngstown  Reunion 


The  Youngstown  alumni  responded 
very  loyally  to  the  request  for  a reunion 
meeting,  which  was  held  Wednesday, 
January  17,  at  the  Mahoning  Valley 
Country  Club.  The  forty-five  guests 
were  seated  at  a long  table  decorated 
with  tapers  and  calendulas.  After  din- 
ner the  group  gathered  around  a log 
fire.  This  meeting  was  in  the  nature 
of  a homecoming  for  Mr.  Donald  Love, 
who  had  lived  in  Youngstown  for  eight 
years.  Ilis  comments  upon  the  place  of 
the  college  in  the  modern  world  w’ere 
very  much  appreciated,  and  everyone 
was  pleased  to  hear  of  the  Conservatory 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  Kennedy.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Seaman  brought  the  problem  of  enroll- 
ment home  to  each  alumnus  and  aroused 
much  interest  along  that  line. 

Chapter  organization  w'as  perfected 
with  Mr.  A.  Lyman  Button  ’03,  presi- 
dent; Katherine  Griswold  Clark  ’22,  vice 
president;  Isabel  Miller  '26,  secretary; 
Clarence  J.  Amstutz  ’26,  treasurer. 
Plans  were  outlined  for  further  meetings 
of  the  united  group  and  for  separate 
meetings  of  the  men  and  women. 

Miss  Marion  Davies  c’28  played  a 
piano  solo  and  Martha  Bailey  Walton 
c’23  sang  a group  of  songs.  Mr.  Frank 
Tear  ’ii  presided. 

Saturday,  February  3,  the  Oberlin  men 
joined  for  a luncheon  and  discussion  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  W.  L.  Country- 
man ’07,  member  of  the  Alumni  Coun- 
cil, asked  for  guidance  at  the  forthcom- 
ing Council  meeting.  The  meeting  was 
so  satisfactory  that  the  plan  of  meeting 
each  month  was  decided  upon.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Amstutz  was  selected  to  arrange  for  fu- 
ture gatherings. — F.  T. 


Epistle  From  Sche- 
nectady 

Braving  wintry  blasts  that  bore  down 
from  the  northland,  icy  roads,  deep  snow 
banks  and  sub-zero  weather,  Oberlin 
graduates  and  friends  of  Oberlin  made 
them  a pilgrimage  to  the  Hotel  Van 
Curler,  Schenectady,  on  the  night  of 
Monday,  February  5th,  to  meet  and 
speak  with  the  High  Priests  from  afar. 
Rev.  Harry  J.  Swan  '19,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ballston 
Spa,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  was  on 
hand  to  see  that  food  and  warmth  should 
be  administered  to  the  comers  and  other- 
wise to  serve  as  toastmaster.  With  royal 
welcome  he  introduced  the  most  Holy  of 
Holies  to  the  worshipping  throng.  Dr. 
Bohn  was  the  first  to  bring  greetings 
from  the  land  that  lieth  to  the  west  of 
the  Cuyahoga.  With  story  and  parable 
he  spake  on  “Personalities  That  Have 
Made  Oberlin.”  So  wide  was  his  knowl- 
edge and  so  intimate  his  acquaintance 
witl;  some  of  the  very  earliest  fathers  of 
the  institution,  that  verily  our  hair  stood 
up  from  our  heads  with  wonder. 

High  Priest  of  the  Golden  Gate  W.  H 
Seaman  next  loosed  his  incantation  on 
“Alumni  Participation  in  Selective  Ad- 
missions.” His  word  was  as  magic  and 
measures  were  straightw’ay  taken  to  aid 
him  in  his  missionary  work.  Miss  H. 
Jane  Carpenter  ’27  was  appointed  as 
bearer  of  the  glad  tidings  to  all  that 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Troy.  C.  E.  Ander- 
son '33  was  cited  for  this  work  in 
Schenectady  and  charged  to  carry  on. 

Straightway  following  his  message 
High  Priest  Seaman  performed  another 
magic  upon  a w'hite  sheet  tacked  to  the 
wall,  and  lo!  there  appeared  to  our  eyes 
the  Oberlin  Campus  in  all  its  glory  and 
the  many  wise  and  celebrated  men  and 
women  who  did  journey  back  in  June  of 
last  year.  Great  were  the  “ohs”  and 

“ahs”  as  familiar  faces  loomed  upon  the 
screen. 

Among  those  present  were  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Peter  I.  Wold,  parents  of  Mary 
Wold  -who  now  passetli  her  first  year 
in  Oberlin  (we  trust  she  passeth)  • Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  Miss  Kennedy  her  daugh- 
ter, who  seeketh  admission  to  the  holy 
sanctuary  next  fall;  Mr.  Nilssen  of  Troy 
who  likewise  seeketh  that  honor;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Bradley  Kincaid  (Irma 
Forman  ’20)  ; Dr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  W. 
Thatcher  '26  (Tennie  Marie  Klotz  ’26). 

Likewise  present  were  Miss  Annie  A. 
Bovie  ’13,  Miss  Julia  Patton  ’95,  E. 
Sidney  Willis,  and  O.  J.  Wenberg  ’33. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  as  the  multi- 
tude was  leaving,  for  beliold,  they  found 
the  prodigal  son,  Richard  Pew  ex’32,  who 
had  just  that  evening  taken  up  his  new 
duties  behind  the  desk  of  the  hotel.  They 
fell  upon  him  and  besought  him  to  speak 
of  his  wanderings.  Great  were  the  cries 
of  joy  that  he  should  dwell  among  us. 

— C.  E.  A, 
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Alumni  News 


— Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R. 
Coates  celebrated  their  6ist  wedding  an- 
niversary February  15  by  holding  open 
house  for  friends  at  their  home,  3304 
Archwood  Avenue,  S.  W.,  Cleveland. 
They  have  one  son,  Herbert,  an  attorney; 
two  daughters,  Mary  ’12,  a teacher  of 
Spanish  in  the  Lakewood  schools,  and 
Margaret,  who  is  engaged  in  Red  Cross 
work. 

c’70-’74 — Mrs.  Ida  Lanphear  Shearman, 
former  resident  of  Oberlin,  died  January 
25  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Phillip  Shear- 
man, in  Cleveland  Heights.  Mrs.  Shear- 
man was  born  October  26,  1854,  in  Bruns- 
wick, Ohio,  and  came  to  Oberlin  in  1866. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  1875  Jnne 

3 of  the  same  year  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  A.  G.  Shearman.  His  death 
occurred  on  March  4,  1908. 

’86,  ’85 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Shel- 
don (Grace  Safford)  spent  the  last  six 
months  in  Seattle  with  their  children, 
Alan  B.  ’17  and  Elisabeth  Barnard  Shel- 
don ’18.  They  are  now  with  Mrs.  Shel- 
don’s sister,  Sirs.  Kate  Safford  Church 
’83,  60  Lincoln  Street,  Salem,  Ohio. 

’87,  ’83-’85 — Harry  G.  Rowe,  widely 
known  Medina  County,  Ohio,  business 
man,  died  February  ii  in  Fairview  Park 
Hospital  at  Cleveland  after  a long  illness. 
Mr.  Rowe  became  owner  and  editor  of 
the  century-old  Medina  County  Gazette 
in  1890,  soon  after  he  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College.  He  spent  some  time 
in  newspaper  work  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  Mr.  Rowe  ^vas  a brother  of 
George  Rowe  ’87  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Rowe  Thompson  ’83-’85 
who  is  living  in  Idaho.  He  is  also  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  two  sons,  a daugh- 
ter, and  another  brother. 

’93 — Mrs.  S.  Harrison  Price  (Laura 
Shurtleff)  has  moved  to  1962  East  71st 
Place,  Chicago. 

’93 — Mrs.  Frank  D.  Jackson  (Martha 
Little)  finds  that  her  jobs  are  many,  but 
they  are  without  salary  or  expenses.  Mr. 
Jackson  heads  the  Milton,  Wisconsin,  Red 
Cross  and  Mrs.  Jackson  has  charge  of  the 
clothing  dispensary  for  that  organization, 
a position  which  brings  her  in  close  touch 
with  all  those  on  “relief”  or  CWA  and 
many  “borderline”  cases.  She  has  also 
been  teaching  a class  of  women  the  pro- 
phets, having  finished  Job  and  started  on 
the  Psalms.  That  with  study  in  a club 
on  international  relations  keeps  her  mind 
from  rusting.  Mrs.  Jackson  is  also  mod- 
erator this  year  of  the  Beloit  Association 
of  .Congregational  Churches. 

*93»  ’o9>  ’lo-’ii — Watson  C.  Lea,  Alice 
H.  Cole  and  Juanita  Kilbourne  Clauss 
were  among  the  Oberlin  alumni  who  took 
part  in  a performance  of  The  Messiah 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  January  5.  Miss 
Cole  w'rites  that  it  was  a grand  exper- 
ience and  almost  comparable  to  the  Elijah 
given  in  Oberlin  at  the  (’entennial  Com- 
mencement. 

’96-’oo — Mrs.  James  II.  CJriswold  (Hope 
Erwin)  is  the  new  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Young  Women's  (diristian  Associa- 
tion. 

’97 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Fauver  left 
February  19  for  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
where  they  will  spend  a month. 


’97 — Within  seven  miles  of  the  city  of 
Shun  I Hsien,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Stelle  (Mary  Sheffield)  of  Tunghsien, 
China,  together  with  other  delegates  to 
the  Annual  Association  meeting,  were  met 
by  an  evangelist  on  a bicycle  and  told  to 
turn  back.  “Even  now  the  city  is  being 
besieged  by  renegade  troops,”  he  said. 
Pastor  Ts’ao  Wen  Ilsuan  had  done  splen- 
ditl  work  in  Shun  I Hsien  and  had  in- 
vited the  conference  to  meet  there. 

Trenches  dug  in  their  own  front  door- 
yards  by  the  civilians  under  military  com- 
pulsion; houses  demolished  for  materials; 
fortifications  and  bomb-proof  caves 
brought  the  horrors  of  war  straight  into 
the  homes;  nerves  stretched  to  the  break- 
ing point  by  the  hours  of  waiting  for  no 
one  knew  what.  All  this  made  up  the 
picture  which  Mr.  Stelle  saw  when  at  last 
he  got  into  Shun  I Hsien.  A delegation 
of  city  leaders  called  on  him  to  express 
their  hearty  thanks  for  the  helpfulness  of 
the  church  during  the  danger  periods  and 
their  high  esteem  of  Pastor  Ts’ao. 

’98 — The  December  23  number  of 
School  and  Society  contains  a research  and 
statistical  article,  “Freshmen  and  Seniors,” 
by  Paul  P.  Boyd  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

’98,  c’oi-’o3 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  O. 
Wilford,  224  7th  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio, 
(Blanche  Southard)  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Faith,  to 
Robert  Boylan  of  Elyria. 

c'oo-’o3 — Arthur  Allen  was  the  star  in 
a “dow'n  east”  sketch  broadcast  over 
WTAM  January  22. 

’o3-’o8 — Rev.  John  W.  Rahill,  formerly 
pastor  at  First  Church,  Western  Springs, 
111.,  has  accepted  a call  to  the  Church-in- 
the-Gardens,  Forest  Hills,  New'  York 
City.  Mr.  Rahill  had  his  first  pastorate 
in  Calvary  Church  of  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  In  1917-18  he  served  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  in  war  \vork  in  Russia,  establishing 
and  maintaining  relief  work  among  the 
Russian  soldiers  of  the  Twelfth  Army. 
I pon  his  return  from  war  work  Mr. 
Rahill  became  pastor  of  Park  Church, 
Greeley,  Colo.,  where  he  served  tw’o  years. 
He  then  served  Central  Church,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  for  more  than  six  years  and  led  in 
building  the  Sheldon  Community  House. 

’o4-’o6 — Frank  S.  Sheets  and  Alberta 
Spurney,  who  were  married  February  17 
at  the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner 
in  New'  "^'ork,  have  sailed  for  a cruise  to 
the  West  Indies  on  the  M.  S.  Lafayette. 

’04 — Superintendent  How’ard  L.  Rawdon 
of  the  Oberlin  schools  left  February  22  for 
Texas,  where  he  is  taking  a month’s  rest. 

'05 — Mary  E.  Elmore  has  gone  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  she  plans  to 
spend  several  weeks. 

’06 — Dr.  Lester  Taj'lor  and  Mrs.  Hilda 
Leisy  Warner  were  married  February  2 
and  arc  at  home  at  17300  Parkland  Drive, 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  Dr.  Taylor  is  vice 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
ami  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  aca- 
demy’s public  health  committee. 

'07 — Mrs.  Amcda  Runyon  Parsons  dietl 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  James 
C.  McCullough  (Mary  A.  Parsons),  153 
South  Cedar  Street,  Oberlin,  February  8. 
Mrs.  Parsons  had  been  ill  for  more  than 
a year. 


’07— Appellate  Judge  Neal  W.  McGill, 
of  Cleveland,  stated  in  an  address  there 
that  the  annual  cost  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  is  13  billion  dollars.  In  1928  the 
total  cost  of  education  was  2 billion  dol- 
lars and  the  total  output  of  the  motor  in- 
dustry was  5 billion  dollars. 

08  1 racy  Strong,  Secretary  of  the 

World's  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
with  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, spent  a short  time  in  Japan  last  fall. 
On  November  27th  he  addressed  the  Mis- 
sionary Association  of  Central  Japan  at 
their  autumn  meeting,  held  in  the  Kobe 
Union  Church.  As  his  work  has  been 
particularly  with  youth  and  he  has  had 
a chance  during  his  ten  years'  residence 
in  Cjeneva  for  close  observation  of  the 
youth  movements  in  Germany  and  Russia, 
his  address  on  “The  Attitude  of  Youth 
Today  as  Affecting  the  Work  of  the 
Christian  Missionary  in  Japan,”  was  of 
particular  interest. 

’08 — Bertha  Bails,  who  has  been  very 
ill  with  pneumonia  at  Allen  Hospital, 
Oberlin,  has  been  reported  to  be  much  im- 
proved. 

’08 — Mrs.  Watts  0.  Pye  (Gertrude 
Chaney)  ■was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Women’s  As- 
sociation of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Cleveland,  on  February  9. 

’o9j  ’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Sterns 
(Helen  Brickett)  with  their  two  children, 
Robert  and  Dorothy,  spent  the  summer 
traveling  in  Canada  and  the  West.  The 
beauties  of  the  Black  Hills  and  Bad 
Lands  of  South  Dakota  proved  irresistible, 
and  much  time  was  spent  in  taking  photo- 
graphs and  hunting  fossils  in  this  in- 
teresting country.  Mr.  Sterns  is  connected 
w'ith  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  in  New'  York  City. 

’10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Techau 
(Lucy  Tufts  Bowen)  are  spending  some 
time  abroad.  They  were  in  Salzburg  for 
a month  last  summer,  and  are  now  living 
at  136  Broadhurst  Gardens,  West  Ham- 
stead,  London,  N.  W.  6,  England. 

’10 — Alfred  H.  Meyer,  formerly  cor- 
respondent for  Musical  America  and  chief 
assistant  to  H.  T.  Parker,  music  editor  of 
Boston,  is  now  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  New'  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic in  Boston. 

’10 — Carrie  A.  Benham  went  to  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  the  first  of  December.  She 
is  now  the  instructor  of  nursing  arts  in 
the  University  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, which  is  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  College  of  Medicine,  Syracuse 
Lmiversity. 

c’lo — The  Peter  Derek  Musical  Publish- 
ing Company  of  London,  England,  are 
publishing  a ^valtz  song,  “Shall  I,”  com- 
posed by  Jean  McKercher  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Miss  McKercher  writes  that  her 
publishers  are  asking  for  more  of  her 
numbers. 

t’li — Ryomin  Inouye  is  head  of  the 
personnel  and  welfare  department,  Toho 
Electric  Power  Company,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

’ii-'i3 — Edith  R.  Strange  is  still  located 
in  Bellingham,  Wash.,  where  she  has  been 
almost  all  of  the  time  since  leaving  Ober- 
lin. She  is  head  of  the  piano  department 
of  the  Bellitigham  State  Normal  School 
and  also  has  her  private  studios  down 
town  where  she  teaches  piano  and  organ. 
One  of  her  students  will  graduate  from 
Oberlin  lliis  year.  For  the  week  begin- 
ning January  28,  1934,  Miss  Strange  spoil- 
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sored  an  extremely  successful  musical  pro- 
ject for  Hellin^^ham.  She  brouf^ht  Nliss 
Lilias  Mackinnon,  distinguished  Scottish 
pianist,  lecturer  and  teacher  from  London, 
England,  for  her  famous  course  of  five 
lectures  on  music  memory,  three  lecture 
recitals  and  a number  of  hours  of  private 
piano  lessons. 

’i2 — W'illiam  (7.  Jackson,  66i8  Seville 
Avenue,  Huntington  Park,  California,  is 
teaching  French  aiul  C7erman  in  Hunting- 
ton  Park  High  School  this  year. 

’13 — Mrs.  Henry  Curtis  Swearingen 
(Helen  Smails)  and  her  son,  C7crret  Van, 
are  .spending  March  and  April  in  Chia- 
huahua,  Mexico. 

’1+ — Mrs.  Milton  J.  Herr  (Laurabelle 
Resch)  died  January  25  following  an 
operation.  Mrs.  Herr,  a graduate  of  Sim- 
mons and  Oberlin  Colleges,  is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  their  two  daughters, 
Carolyn,  6,  and  Nancy,  6 months. 

’14 — Grover  Clark’s  talk  before  the  City 
Club  on  “The  Threat  of  War  in  the  Far 
East’’  was  broadcast  through  WHK  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

’14 — Mark  M.  Heald  has  recently  been 
promoted  from  assistant  professor  to  as- 
sociate professor  of  history  at  Rutgers 
University,  where  he  has  been  a member 
of  the  department  of  history  and  politics 
for  eight  years.  Professor  Heald  has 
served  as  acting  head  of  the  department 
during  the  past  year.  He  still  lives  it? 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  formerh' 
a member  of  the  faculty  of  Princeton 
University. 

’15 — Dr.  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  husband 
of  Dorothy  Printup  Hulbert,  died  at  his 


Springs,  Colo.,  December  24  after  a week’s 
illness  with  influenza.  Dr.  Hulbert  was 
a ^videly-known  authority  on  American 
history,  the  latter  years  of  his  career  hav- 
ing been  devoted  to  his  writings  on  the 
history  of  the  American  West.  He  was 
professor  of  history  and  head  of  the  his- 
tory department  at  Colorado  College  and 
director  of  the  Stewart  Commission  ofi 
W’estern  History,  an  important  branch  of 
the  college. 

’15 — Rev.  Lacy  Simms  took  charge  of 
the  Home  of  Neighborly  Service  and  the 
Presbyterian  Mexican  Mission  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  on  September  i for  the 
Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian C’hurch  in  the  U.  S.  A.  He  has  re- 
turned to  'I'exas  after  an  absence  of  28 
years,  having  worked  for  13  years  with 
Mexicans  in  Chicago  under  the  direction 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Extension 
Board  at  first,  then  jointly  under  that 
Board  and  the  Chicago  Congregational 
Union. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simms  have  three  chil- 
dren: Robert  Lacy,  15;  Ruth  Marcia,  9; 
and  Jesse  Holmes,  6.  They  like  the  new 
field,  new  friends  and  the  friendly  cli- 
mate; they  would  be  very  happy  to  meet 
any  Oberlin  alumni  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio. 

’16 — Mrs.  Katherine  Marc}'  Heacox  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  February  21  from 
Bronson,  Michigan,  where  she  had  been 
called  by  the  illness  and  death  of  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  J.  J.  Carroll. 

’17,  ’17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  A.  Biggs 
(Helene  Boucher),  2422  Tusitala  Street, 
Waikiki,  Hawaii,  have  announced  the 


lulu,  on  January  8.  Mr.  Jiiggs  is  with 
tlic  I^riidenlial  Insurance  Company  and 
is  the  adjutant  of  l^ost  No.  10,  American 
Legion. 

’18 — “Parents  Have  Rights  'Eoo,”  by 
Katharine  Hayden  Salter,  appears  in  the 
January  Tamils’  Magazine.  Mrs.  Salter 
publishes  her  poetry  under  her  maiden 
name,  Katharine  Shei>ard  Hayden, 

’19 — Mr.s.  U'heron  A.  Redmon  (Bertha 
Jackson)  is  in  Kansas  C'ity,  Mo,  Her 
part  in  helping  in  relief  work  comes  in 
connection  with  the  Parent-Teachers  As- 
sociation as  a “grade  mother’’  for  the 
school  which  her  daughter  attends. 

’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Smith 
(Ida  Mills)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Ruth,  on  February  7 at 
Patchoguc,  L.  I.,  N.  V.  Their  son  is  now 
seven  years  old. 

’20 — James  Byron  Smiley  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Smiley,  84  Hyatt 
Avenue,  ^'onkers,  N.  V.,  January  6. 

’21 — Melvin  A.  Dietrich  completed  the 
work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  chemistry 
at  Ohio  State  Universit}’  in  December  and 
is  now  a chemist  for  the  E.  I,  duPont  de 
Nemours  & Co,  Mr.  Dietrich  is  located 
at  the  Experimental  Station  of  this  com- 
pany. His  new  address  is  609  Harrington 
Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

’22 — Stella  M.  Graves  is  teaching  music 
this  year  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  63  Brennan 
Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

ex’22 — The  Boys'  School  at  Sholapur, 
India,  has  been  battling  its  way  through 
many  vicissitudes  since  June,  financial 
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fighters,”  adds  Margaret  Ilammaker,  ‘'and 
■we  are  coming  through  with  a consider- 
ably smaller  deficit  than  we  had  expected 
to  have.” 

’23 — Louise  Frances  Gilman,  daughter 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Gilman, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Bishop 
at  Wuchang,  China,  and  Mrs.  Gilman, 
was  married  to  Francis  S.  Hutchins  in  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Febru- 
ar}'  22.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  bridegroom's  father,  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Hutchins  li’20,  president  of  Berea  Col- 
lege, Berea,  K}'. 

Mrs.  Hutchins  was  born  in  Changsha, 
China.  She  is  a graduate  of  Montclaif 
High  School  and  Wellesley  College  and 
also  attended  the  Cornell  College  Medical 
School  where  she  intends  to  continue  her 
studies. 

Air.  Hutchins,  ^vho  heads  Yalc-in-China 
at  Changsha,  is  a brother  of  Robert  M, 
Hutchins  ex'19,  h’29,  president  of  Chicago 
University.  He  took  a post-graduate 
course  at  Yale,  specializing  in  interna- 
tional relations.  After  a wedding  trip, 
he  and  his  bride  will  reside  at  138  East 
Sixtieth  Street,  New  York,  until  they  de- 
part for  China. 

’23 — Mr.  and  Airs.  John  W.  Davis 
(Ethel  E.  AIcGhee)  write  that  Caroline 
Florence  arrived  at  their  home  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  and  they  are  already  anxious  for 
her  to  enter  Oberlin. 

’23,  c’26 — Mrs.  Leo  D.  Sturgeon  (Doris 
Cunningham)  is  the  "wife  of  the  American 
Consul  at  Tokyo. 

k’24 — Jackson  Reynolds  was  born  Sep- 
tember 5 to  Air.  and  Airs.  Reynolds  (Al- 
ice Jackson),  ElReno,  Oklahoma,  Septem- 
ber 5.  The  baby’s  grandparents  are  Air. 
and  Airs.  Frank  D.  Jackson  (Martha 
Little  '93). 

m’24 — Airs.  Alary  Colahan  Cragg, 
mother  of  Nadine  Cragg,  died  at  her 
home  in  Cleveland  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary. Nadine  is  a professor  at  Redlands 
University,  Redlands,  Calif. 

’24,  c’25 — Ray  F.  Brown  is  studying 
organ  with  Dr.  Ernest  Bulloch,  organist 
of  Westminister  Abbey  in  London,  Eng- 
land. Ray’s  address  is  College  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Chislehurst,  Kent,  England.  The 
College  of  St.  Nicholas  is  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  study  of  English  church 
music. 

’24 — Born  to  iVIr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  E. 
Gates  (Grace  Smith)  of  5717  Kimbark 
Avenue,  Chicago,  a son.  The  baby  is 
named  for  his  maternal  grandfather — 
John  Alerlin  Powis  Gates. 

’24,  c’27 — Air.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Stocker 
(Genene  Noble)  are  residing  at  1728 
Broadview  Road,  Highland  Park,  111.  Joe 
continues  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  at 
910  Soutli  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Stocker  has  a music  studio  in  Evans- 
ton. Their  son,  Thomas  Noble  Stocker, 
is  four  years  old. 

’24 — 'i'heodore  W.  Forbes  is  still  doing 
research  in  abnormal  psychology  at  the 
New  ^Yrk  l^sychiatric  Institute  and  Hos- 
pital. Several  of  his  papers  on  electrical 
skin  response  have  been  read  and  pub- 
lished and  others  on  related  topics  are  in 
preparation.  I'ed  finds  his  work  interest- 
ing but  not  conducive  to  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  vacations. 

’26,  c’24-'25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F. 
Arvidson  (Rosalie  Smith)  report  that 
their  two  youngsters,  Regner,  4^f-,  and 
Joanne,  3,  keep  the  blues  away  and  help 
one  to  forget  the  day’s  grief.  Rosalie  is 


active  in  chorus  groups,  and  “Swede” 
participated  in  the  holding  up  of  an  ex- 
press train  as  a spectator  during  the 
farmers’  milk  strike.  He  was  asked  to 
make  a speech  to  a group  of  men,  but 
they  were  holding  up  a train  when  he  ar- 
rived on  the  scene — so  there  was  no  meet- 
ing. 

'26 — Eizaburo  Honde  is  a research 
chemist  at  the  Shiomi  Rikagaku  Kenky- 
usho,  Osaka,  Japan. 

t'26 — Clarence  F.  McCall  is  an  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  missionary  at  Niigata,  Japan. 

’26 — Besse  Mae  Stackpole,  who  has 
been  leaching  piano  and  organ  at  Huron 
College,  Huron,  S.  D.,  is  now  at  the  State 
Normal  College,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

’27 — Alfred  L.  Jackson  has  been  study- 
ing for  his  A'laster’s  degree  in  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  graduate 
school  at  Ann  Arbor  since  February,  1933. 
His  work  as  a research  chemist  in  petro- 
leum was  cut  short  by  the  depression  in 
April,  1932. 

’27 — Mrs.  Emaline  Frances  Ward, 
mother  of  Austin  F.  Ward,  Jr.,  died  in 
Cleveland  February  7. 

’27 — Howard  W.  Tessen  is  continuing 
his  work  toward  a Ph.D.  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. llis  present  address  is  51  Lake 
Place,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

’27 — January  2 marked  the  end  of  the 
depression  for  William  C.  Eichelberger. 
He  began  the  ne\v  year  with  a position 
as  research  chemist  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Solvay  Process  Company  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  William’s  Syracuse  address  is 
1 19  Beverh'  Road. 

’27,  c’26 — Air.  and  Airs.  Edward  D. 
Seeber  (Louise  Combes)  and  their  two 
children  are  still  living  in  Baltimore, 
where  Air.  Seeber  is  completing  his  doc- 
tor’s dissertation  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. He  read  a paper  entitled  “Anti- 
Slavery  and  the  French  Poets  of  the  Late 
Eighteenth  Centurv”  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  and  met  informally  with 
the  members  of  Phi  Sigma  Iota,  Romance 
language  honor  societ\*,  who  attended  the 
meeting. 

’27,  ex’29 — Lillian  Lauderdale  has  re- 
cently announced  her  engagement  to  Ed 
Locke. 

’28 — Dorothy  Shaefer  Teare  is  on  the 
editorial  board  of  “Skyline,”  a magazine 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  “Skyline”  is  a quarterly 
of  considerable  reputation,  numbering 
among  its  contributors  writers,  both  ama- 
teur and  professional,  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Oberlin  graduates 
and  undergraduates  are  urged  to  send 
material  to  “Skyline.”  Verse,  essays, 
short  stories  will  all  be  considered.  Ad- 
dress “Skyline,”  Cleveland  College,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

’28 — Myron  K.  Hume  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian  Church  in  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

’28,  m’29,  m’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aiji 
'Fakeuchi  (Kei  Matsumoto)  have  an- 
nounceil  the  arrival  of  their  second  child, 
a daughter,  Megumi.  Aiji  is  a teacher  and 
director  of  social  work  at  Kobe  Woman’s 
Fwa n gel i Stic  School,  Nishinomiya,  Japan. 
Ills  tiew  book,  “Intelligent  Motlier's  (juide 
to  Children’s  I’roblerns,”  is  such  a good 
seller  that  its  second  eilition  was  put  out 
two  monihs  after  its  first  publication. 

’28— Dr.  Albert  A.  Roden  of  the  Den- 
ison University  faculty  drove  tlirough 
blizzards  and  over  icy  mountain  high- 


ways to  reach  Philadelphia  in  time  for  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Economic  Society 
and  of  the  National  Political  Science  As- 
sociation. 

’28,  c’28 — The  following  note  was  re- 
ceived from  F.  Waiter  Huffman:  “Still  at 
the  Teachers  College,  Ellensburg,  Wash- 
ington, working  a little,  playing  a little 
and  enjoying  the  unusually  mild  winter 
^ve  are  having.  A veritable  April  sun  is 
at  this  moment  (Feb.  9)  flooding  my  win- 
dow, and  the  urge  to  get  out  into  it  is 
greater  than  the  urge  to  write  this  letter, 
llierefore,  1 say  goodbye  and  send  hasty 
but  sincere  greetings  to  all  my  friends.” 

c’28 — A son,  Cluirles  Harry,  was  born 
to  Air.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  AI.  Springman 
(Evelyn  Ha^vk)  in  New  Kensington, 
Penn.,  Sept.  jo.  The  Springmans’  address 
is  41 1 North  Street,  Springdale,  Penn. 

’28 — Air.  and  Airs.  Gordon  E.  Dunlap 
moved  January  i to  Worcester,  Alass., 
where  Mr.  Dunlap  is  a metallurgical  en- 
gineer for  the  American  Steel  & Wire  Co. 
Fheir  new  address  is  1002  Pleasant  Street 
and  “Ish”  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
any  Oberlin  alumni  “look  her  up.” 

ex’28,  ’29 — “There’s  really  no  news 

from  the  D.  O.  Hubbards,”  writes  Mrs. 
Hubbard  (Geraldine  Hopkins),  “except 
our  address  is  now  1761  Minnesota  Ave- 
nue, Alarysville,  Mich.  Deane  is  still  with 
the  Beryllium  Products  Co.  and  finds  him- 
self busier  than  ever;  and  I manage  to 
keep  myself  busy  with  my  home,  a Girl 
Scout  troop,  acting  as  adviser  to  a Y.  W. 
group,  and,  of  course,  the  inevitable  con- 
tract bridge.” 

’29 — Hidejiro  Kato  is  a professor  at 
Kwansei  Gakuin  College  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kato  and  their  children 
held  “Migration  Day”  on  October  7 when 
they  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Fluntley 
’24  (Katharine  Burgner  ’24)  and  enjoyed 
an  unforgetable  week-end.  The  Kato’s  ad- 
dress is  3 Rokujo,  Tsuchi,  Seidomura, 
Hyogoken,  Japan. 

’29 — The  Alumni  Magazine  wishes  to 
correct,  with  appropriate  apologies,  the 
following  news  item  which  appeared  last 
month:  “Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Helen  Katherine  Rich- 
ards to  Harold  Jantz.”  We  have  dis- 
covered that  this  Harold  Jantz  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  ’39 — in  fact,  is 
not  an  Oberlin  graduate.  “Our”  Harold 
is  at  Antioch  College  teaching  German 
and  comparative  literature,  and  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  still  unattached. 

’29— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Biggs 
(Eleanor  L.  Hughes)  of  3370  East  Erie 
Avenue,  Lorain,  Ohio,  announce  the  birth 
of  a son,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  on  January  21. 

’29 — Laurence  S.  Firestone  and  \ erna 
C.  Daniels,  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  were  married  on  November 
30.  Laurence  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Alumni  Association  ^ of 
Oberlin  College  at  the  December  meeting. 
He  is  completing  his  ^vork  for  an  AI.  A. 
in  romance  languages  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  this  June.  Air.  and  Airs.  Fire- 
stone are  living  at  3415  Duncan  Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

’29 — “Walt"  I’liillips  is  finishing  his 
second  year  at  Chicago  University;  his 
work  there  entails  the  pursuit  of  the  elu- 
sive Pli.D.  degree. 

'29,  ’31,  c'32 — 'Fhe  engagement  of  Susan 
Gray  Shedd  to  George  R.  Hemingway, 
Jr.,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  has  been  announced 
bv  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Edwin  H. 
Siiedd  of  Indianapolis,  liul. 
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’30,  k’30 — Mr.  am!  Mrs.  Bernard  Glad- 
ieux  (Persis  Skillitcr)  report  that  everv- 
thi  ng  is  going  along  very  nicely  for  them. 
They  returned  to  Japan  from  America 
August  2S  after  a fine  visit  in  Oberlin. 

’30 — La^vrence  T.  Bunvell,  who  has 
been  a graduate  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  of  Howard  University 
for  the  last  two  years,  received  his  Mas- 
ter’s degree  June  9,  1933.  His  present  ad- 
dress is  604  Harrison  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Roanoke,  ^'a. 

’30 — Ruth  Mortimer  and  Joseph  C. 
Goss,  Jr.,  were  married  in  the  First 
Church,  Oberlin,  February  24.  Ruth  has 
been  an  instructor  in  English  at  Welling- 
ton, Ohio,  High  School  and  Mr.  Goss  is 
a Detroit  business  man. 

’30 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Danford  (May  Ramsay),  992  Alema 
Drive,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  November  6,  a 
daughter,  Mnyvin  Danford. 

’30 — Charles  L.  Stocker,  Jr.,  is  in  the 
sales  department  of  the  Lincoln  Electric 
Compan\*  of  Cleveland,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  office  of  the 
same  company  at  401  North  Broad  Street. 

c’30 — Eunice  Merritt  reports  that  she  is 
having  an  interesting  time  as  a recrea- 
tion and  music  teacher  in  the  House  of 
Detention  for  M’^omen,  New  York  City. 
She  also  works  in  the  office  of  the  Green- 
wich House  Music  School  Settlement. 

ex-c’30 — Friends  of  Pauline  McCool 
Flanninger  will  be  grieved  and  shocked  to 
hear  of  her  death  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
January  6. 

^30 — A second  son,  James  Stevens,  was 
born  June  28  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S. 
Meyer  (Josephine  Smith),  477  Malvern 
Road,  Akron. 

’30 — Alfred  G.  Churchill  is  at  present 
out  of  school  work  because  of  financial 
reasons  and  is  working  as  janitor  of  the 
House  of  Industry,  a settlement  in  South 
Philadelphia.  He  has  three  unemployed 
men  working  under  him.  Alfred  reports 
that  Ohio  is  fairly  well  represented  in  the 
House,  for  Vera  Mae  Smith  lived  there 
until  recently  and  graduates  of  Wooster 
and  Denison  are  still  living  there. 

’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Moody  of  Ely- 
ria, Ohio,  have  announced  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter,  L.  Jane,  to  Nelson  M. 
Fitch  on  February  6.  Mr.  Fitch  ^vas  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  and  is  as- 
sociated \vith  his  father  in  the  Foster  Fitch 
Company  of  Elyria. 
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’3U  ’31 — Jnck  and  Caroline  (Schulz) 
Service  believe  they  can  boast  of  being 
Oberlin’s  furthest  alumni:  176  degrees  of 
longitude  and  it  takes  from  five  to  six 
weeks'  travel  to  reach  Yunnanfu.  They 
are  also  ^vondering  if  they  are  not  the 
first  members  of  the  Class  of  ’31  to  have 
each  been  married  t\vice.  7"he  first  was 
a French  civil  \vedding  (neither  speaks 
French)  performed  by  the  authorities  in 
Indo-China  where  Jack  met  Caroline’s 
boat.  The  second  was  an  American  wed- 
ding four  days  later  before  the  American 
Consul  in  Yunnanfu.  ‘‘And,”  adds  Jack, 
“if  anybody  ever  happens  to  be  in  this 
part  of  the  world — .” 

c’31 — Margaret  E.  Searlcs  is  still  teach- 
ing music  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  at  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.,  for  the  third  year.  She  re- 
ports that  she  is  enjoying  her  work — in 
fact,  is  getting  a “kick”  out  of  it. 

’3 1 — Katharine  Barry  finished  her  course 
in  nursing  at  the  School  of  Nursing  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  this 
year.  She  ^vill  receive  her  certificate  ar 
the  University  commencement  in  June. 
Katharine  is  now  employed  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospitals. 

’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Riddi- 
ford  (Frances  Hubbard)  succeeded  in 
moving  February  i with  their  small  nine- 
weeks-old  son,  Charles,  to  1848  Rural 
Street,  Rockford,  111.,  where  Mr.  Riddi- 
ford  has  been  an  engineer  at  the  John  S. 
Barnes  Corporation  since  October. 

c’31 — Kenneth  Lea  composed  the  music 
for  a ne\v  song  hit  written  for  President 
Roosevelt’s  birthday.  The  song  was  a 
feature  of  a party  at  Elyria  January  30. 

’31,  k’29 — The  Phillips  Production  Cor- 
poration, 30  Rochelle  Street.  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  (Dorr  and  Marjorie  Hitchcock  Phil- 
lips) have  announced  the  arrival  of  their 
first  model,  Janet  Lee,  on  January  5. 
Dorr  writes  that  “I  am  still  with  the 
Hickok  Afanufacturlng  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  belts  and  buckles.  So  far 
everything  has  been  going  along  just  fine. 
NRA  of  course  has  come  our  way,  and 
although  it  does  not  affect  me  so  greatly, 
and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  T should  work 
a couple  hours  less  a week,  something  us- 
ually comes  up  that  ties  me  up  when  it’s 
‘quitting  time.’ 

“Ken  Flyle  ’31  dropped  in  a couple  of 
^vecks  ago.  He  was  on  tour  with  Samm\’ 
Kay’s  dance  band.  As  usual,  he  manned 
the  piano.  Also  Theron  R.  Robinson, 
president  of  the  freshman  class  of  T930, 
came  to  Rochester  to  take  a position  with 
one  of  tlic  out'^tnnding  law  firms  of  fh’*? 
city.  He  married  a girl  from  Mount  T"n- 
inn  and  is  the  proud  father  of  a son. 
‘Chad’.” 

c’31 — Richard  Stocker  was  recently  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a band  festival  to 
be  held  at  Bakhvin-Wallnce  College, 
Berea,  Ohio.  The  festival  -will  he  rhe 
first  meeting  of  ilie  newly-formed  Ohio 
Tntercollcgiate  Band  Association,  affilialcil 
with  the  f)liio  Music  Education  Associa- 
tifiii. 

ex’32 — Mary  Jane  J'ylcr  and  John  H. 
Erb,  instructor  in  the  deparlmenl  of  dairy 
technique  at  Ohio  Slate  TTniversitv,  ^vere 
married  In  Ashlahula,  Ohio.  December 
2^.  Mrs.  Erb  was  graduated  in  business 
administration  from  Ohio  State  ii^  *933 
and  lias  !>een  girl  reserve  secretary  of  the 
y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the  University.  The 


couple  are  at  home  at  2213  Coventry 
Road,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

k’32— Ruth  Vennette  Cook  is  studying 
kindergarten  teaching  at  the  Frick  Teach- 
ers Training  School  in  Pittsburgh;  she 
IS  working  toward  the  A.B.  degree.  Her 
address  is  1200  Davis  Avenue,  N.  S. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

’32,  ex-’32— Bob  and  Bertha  Durkee 
Morrison  are  now  living  in  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  where  Bertha  was  runner-up  in  the 
city^  golf  tournament.  Their  daughter, 
Louise,  is  twenty  months  old. 

c’32 — Walter  Blodgett,  organist  at  Ep- 
worth  Euclid  M.  E.  Church,  has  replaced 
Charles  D.  Dawe  as  conductor  of  the 
Vocal  Arts  Club  of  Cleveland.  Walter  is 
preparing  the  singers  for  two  spring  en- 
gagements. 

’3- — Vera  Mae  Smith  is  working  this 
year  for  the  Family  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia and  is  also  taking  two  courses  at 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work. 
Her  new  address  is  4205  Chester  Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

’32 — Frances  Robinson  finds  her  trip 
around  the  world  an  exciting  and  thrill- 
ing adventure.  “We  arrived  in  Kyoto,” 
she  writes,  “in  the  afternoon  of  December 
20,  and  when  we  alighted  from  the  train 
we  were  confronted  with  newspaper 
photographers  and  the  mayor’s  secretary 
^vho  presented  us  with  a brocade  bound 
book  of  the  city  which  cannot  be  bought, 
but  is  just  presented  to  important  people 
like  Marconi  and  us  . . . Next  morning, 
December  21,  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  call  on  the  mayor  himself  in  his  usual 
cold  city  hall,  to  thank  him  for  the  book. 
The  Japanese  like  to  kid  themselves  that 
theirs  is  a tropical  climate,  but  I was 
never  colder  than  all  through  Japan,  for 
it  is  not  ^varm  and  very  damp,  and  they 
aren’t  prepared  for  cold  weather.”  And 
in  China  “we  went  by  ricksha  to  see  the 
Temple  of  Heaven,  where  the  emperor 
went  twice  a year  to  pray.  It  is  very 
lovely,  though  falling  into  decay.  . . . 

I just  love  to  ride  along  in  my  ricksha  and 
see  everyone  crowding  the  streets.  Life 
is  teeming  on  the  streets — no  one  seems  to 
stay  at  home.  All  along  the  streets  are 
wares  spread  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  shop- 
per— the  native  one.  Rickshas  jostle  one 
another,  the  occasional  car  has  to  honk 
violently  to  make  a way  through,  donkey 
carts  and  big  wide  \vhcelbarrows  are 
laden  high,  and  trains  of  camels  often 
cross  your  path. 

“W’e  have  had  a great  deal  of  excite- 
ment about  bandits.  The  night  before  wc 
were  to  go  out  to  the  Great  \\'all  and 
Ming  Tombs,  we  were  informed  that 
bandits  were  ^vithin  four  miles  of  the  city 
and  a very  large  band  had  lootetl  a town 
15  miles  from  Peiping.  'Fhe  bandit  troop 
is  estimated  between  3000  and  5000.  ^\’e 

also  learned  that  that  was  why  the  cur- 
tains \vere  pulled  on  llie  train  and  there 
were  so  many  soldiers  witii  bayonets  fixed 
as  we  came  tlirough  along  near  Slian- 
Iiaik  wan.” 

’33 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  F.  Diack 
have  announced  the  engagament  of  their 
(laughter,  Marion,  to  Robert  B.  Reeves, 
Jr.,  of  New  ^'ork  City.  Marion  attended 
Miss  Chandor’s  Scliooi  and  ^vas  graduated 
from  Sarah  LaAvrenee  C'ollege  and  OIh"*- 
lin.  Mr.  Reeves  \vas  graduated  1 rom 
\^'ilIiams  College  in  1932  and  is  no\v  a 
student  at  the  Union  'Fheological  Semi- 
narv.  He  is  a member  of  Della  Sigma 
Rho  and  Zeta  Psi. 


Business  Opportunities 


We  do  not  believe  in  the  maxim  that  “opportunity 
knocks  but  once.”  We  do  believe  that  the  man  or  wo- 
man who  does  not  accumulate  a little  money  is  seldom 
able  to  grasp  opportunities  even  though  they  come 
every  week.  Systematic  saving  is  the  surest  way  of 
preparing  for  business  or  other  opportunities.  Open  a 
savings  account  here  and  deposit  regularly. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 


A I'.mikiiij;'  coiiiioction  is  a good  doal 
like  a ])arlii(M-sliii).  It  rc'quiros  nmtiial 
confiilcm-e  as  \v(dl  as  a |iU‘asaiit  rcdatioii- 
slii|i.  W(‘  imite  youi-  liiisinoss  on  tlie 
liackgi-oniid  of  coiil'idoiicft  covering  more 
Ilian  a (|iiarl(T  of  a century  as  well  as 
n|ion  tile  assnranee  tlial  yonr  coiinee- 
lioii  here  will  he  jileasant  and  iirofilahle. 

•Ml  deposits  II])  to  82.')dO.IIO  ari‘  fnlly 
insured  hy  The  Fedei'al  Deposit  Insnr- 
aiic(‘  ( 'orjioral  ion. 

“iU'crii  Udiil'int/  Hrrvicc'’ 

I.  L.  l■OKT^:l{, 

Cashier. 
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where 


Harmony  and 


Comfort  are  Supreme 


S)ir/i  a home  is  made  pnssihle  hy  careful 
attculiou  to  detail — the  harnumizing  of 
color  tones  and  suggestions  offered  hy 
those  trained,  to  the  jileasant  task  of 
making  homes. 
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